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WHO’S WHO 


Mary Grace Canfield is the wife 
of Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D. D., 
Greensboro, N. C. During the 
summer Mrs. Canfield runs a busi- 
ness in Woodstock, Vt. 

Rev. Burte B. Gibbs is pastor 
of All Souls Church, Portland, Me. 

Dr. George Ezra Huntley was for 
sixteen years president of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association. 
Before that he had been a member 
of the faculty of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University. 

Edwin D. Mead of Boston is an 
author, lecturer and reformer. He 
is the author of “‘Martin Luther, 
a Study of the Reformation,” 
“The Philosophy of Carlyle,” ““The 
Roman Church and the Public 
Schools,” ‘“The Influence of Emer- 
son,” and a large number of tracts 
and pamphlets. 
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ADDITIONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
SOUTHLAND 


There is a fine old home some sixty 
miles southeast of Atlanta where I was 
often hospitably entertained in years gone 
by, and where I helped to build a simple 
place of worship. For a time the move- 
ment prospered, and then the people be- 
gan to leave their farms for the towns and 
cities. The church declined, and worship 
has discontinued. 

In company with my army boy and his 
wife, I repaired to the old home and the 
old church on a recent date. Mr. Frank 
Durdin and his estimable wife had again 
taken up their residence at the ancestral 
abode. Again I was happily entertained 
there. 

Sunday came, and the day was over- 
cast, but the people wanted tc attend 
church, and a considerable number was 
present to hear my message. It was a 
happy occasion. Following church much 
of the audience assembled at the Durdin 
home, where we talked together and com- 
muned together about things old and new. 
The occasion will remain with me as a 
happy memory. 

But the time came all too soon for me 
to take my leave of the army boy and his 
helpmate. I had notified our church at 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky, that I would be 
there on the third Sunday in December. 
So I faced in that direction. 

It is a beautiful trip from Atlanta by 
way of Chattanooga and Nashville to 
Hopkinsville. As I passed around the 
Allatoona Hills I saw a little white church 
I assisted in building a good many years 
ago. A new minister, Mr. Prater, is 
serving the church now. 

Arriving in Hopkinsville, I was met at 
the station by my good friend George M. 


fine boys into the fellowship of the church. | 
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Clark, and conveyed to his nice new 
home, where I spent the days most pleas- 
antly. Mrs. Clark is an ideal home- 
keeper, and no one knows better how to 
make first class southern biscuit than she. 
The number I consumed I could hardly 
enumerate. 

Sunday came, and what an audience! | 
How eager they were for another message | 
from their pulpit. I spoke both in the | 
forenoon and evening. At the conclusion | 
of the forenoon service I received three | 


Every member of the church school is now | 
a member of the church. Can another 
church in our. denomination lay claim to | 
as much? 
For more than six years I served as the 
pastor of the Hopkinsville church. When 
I left there about nine years ago the 
movement and other movements in Ken-> 
tucky were prospering. Since then pas- 
torates have been short and intermittent... 
The churches have suffered and declined, | 
and it will not be any easy matter to ral 
instate them, especially those located in 
the rural districts. But it should be done, , 
and no time should be lost in making a be-; 
ginning. I know Kentucky pretty welll 
and can speak with some degree of au-} 
| 

i 


thority. 

Leaving Hopkinsville on Dec. 28, I went} 
directly to Hutsonville, Illinois, to attend 
to a business matter. I found this fine4 
little church pastorless, too hard pressed] 
in a financial way to keep a minister. 
For a time in years gone by I was the¥ 
pastor of this church. 

Only a little more than a day at Hut4] 
sonville. Christmas was at hand. Where} 
should I be on that glad day? Among} 
strangers at a hotel? I knew not. Then I 
remembered that a niece I had not seen inj} 
twenty years resided at Bellefonte, Penn-} 
sylvania, right in the middle of that great 
state. Thither I went as fast as a Penn 


| 
just before the date of the Nativity. I 
was a surprise to her and her family; it wa 


a joy to their uncle. On Christmas eve} 


grandchildren and baptized her son}| 
Henry Chapman Ward. What a delights} 
ful Christmas Day I had had! Thus ended} 
my trip to and from the Southland. | 
Thomas Chapman. 

* * 


MR. MOULTON’S ANNIVERSARY 


Rey. and Mrs. C. A. Moulton com} 
pleted nineteen years of service in the 
Dolgeville, New York, church on New 
Year’s day. In honor of the event Dr 
Fred C. Leining, State Superintendenti 
delivered a powerful sermon on the subjec}| 
“Unshaken Things in a Shaken World.’} 
Rev. Wm. J. Metz of Dexter, Maine, readj} 
the Scripture and offered prayer. As th¢l} 
next feature of the state paper, Dr. Lei 
ing is using the story of the Dolgevillill 
church and Mr. Moulton. Ii} 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ete ————— 


Dean Sperry and the Liberals 


AST week we expressed our gratitude to Dean 
Sperry for the service which he has rendered 
to the Christian churches by his discussion 

in his new book* “Yes, But—” of the bankruptcy of 
apologetics. 

This week we look more carefully at his exposi- 
tion of liberalism. That liberalism is arid in spots 
we agree. That it is ready to be wound up and that 
the humanists are the logical ones to do it we do not 
agree. 

In his beautiful chapter on “The Law of Alterna- 
tion” Dean Sperry says truly that if a man is religious 
he will be concerned with two realities, God and man. 
By God he means the cosmic being, or principle, 
“other than man.”’ By man he means one’s self and 
others, our common human kind. 

Man, he says, is the only creature that can sail to 
windward. He goes forward first to the right and 
then to the left. All through the history of religion 
man has sailed toward God, and then has come about 
and sailed toward man. In one period the whole 
emphasis is on the God side of religion. In another 
period it is upon the man side. In Jesus the balance 
of the rival claims of God and man is fairly struck. 

At no time in history did man swing so far to the 
God side as in the centuries of Puritanism. Especially 
in the early eighteenth century ‘man as a free being, 
with a dignity and worth of his own, had been crowded 
out of the picture. God was all and in all.” 

While, broadly speaking, all this is true, in the 
realm of thought things are never quite as simple and 
_ clean-cut as Dean Sperry makes them. Man is a 
complex being and is actuated by many motives. 
The ideas of God and man are closely related, and it 
never is possible entirely to separate them. But 
that man in the days of Puritanism had swung far to 
the Godward side and had a low and mean opinion of 
himself Universalists well know, because they were 
among the first to proclaim a different gospel. Other 
men may forget, but they never will forget what their 
fathers suffered. 

In that eighteenth century, with its iron-bound 
dogmas, liberalism sprang up. No, it did not originate 
then. Jesus was a liberal, and all along the course of 
the centuries there were other liberals. 


*“Vos But—the Bankruptcy of Apologetics.” By Willard 


L. Sperry. Harper. $2.00. 


Scholar that he is, Dean Sperry recognizes that 
many factors entered into the making of liberalism. 
There were the writings of Rousseau, there were 
Puritan preachers like Samuel Johnson of Guilford, 
Connecticut, Jonathan Mayhew and Charles Chauncy 
of Boston, there were the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the American Revolution, and as bold Puri- 
tan preachers helped bring on the Revolution by their 
insistence on the rights of man, other bold Puritan 
preachers were made by the logic of that victorious 
revolution. 

In passing we may mention what Dean Sperry 
does not recognize, that there was a chaplain in the 
army of George Washington named John Murray, 
who preached a softened Calvinism and the salvation 
of all men through union with Christ, and that this 
Murray is called “the Father of Universalism,” that 
in that same eighteenth century other Universalist 
preachers were going up and down the land proclaim- 
ing that God was a Father, and that at Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1785, they formed an association. We ven- 
ture, also, to mention that one of the most widely cir- 
culated and influential books on the American Con- 
tinent in the early nineteenth century was “‘A Treatise 
on the Atonement,” by Hosea Ballou, published in 
1805. As Dean Sperry says that ‘‘the Congregational 
churches which became Unitarian were the first to 
give liberal religion institutional standing,’ we may 
be pardoned if in a friendly way we quote a sentence 
of John Coleman Adams in his Buffalo sermon of 
1901, which is a literal statement of fact: ‘Hosea 
Ballou preached the central truth which inspired the 
Unitarian schism eight years before Channing’s settle- 
ment in Boston, and twenty years before the outbreak 
of the great controversy in the Congregational 
churches.”’ In 1805 Ballou said: 

We shun those difficulties which have represented 

the Gospel of Christ so inconsistent. We now view 

the Almighty, the same yesterday, to-day and forever; 

by no means changed in his disposition toward his 

children, but always designing and working all things for 

their good. There is no need of the self-contradictory 
notion of altering an unalterable being; of satisfying an 
infinite dissatisfaction; of reconciling a being who was 
never unreconciled; of producing love in love itself; of 
causing an eternal unchangeable friend to be friendly, 

or of offering a sacrifice to the eternal Father of our 

spirits, to cause him to love and to have mercy on his off- 

spring. . . . (God) comprehends the whole futurition 
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of all moral beings and loves them as his own offspring, 

with a love consistent with his ownimmutable existence. 

“There,” Dr. Adams comments, “is the four- 
square granitic statement of the Fatherhood, the 
universal Fatherhood of God, as neither uttered nor 
believed in those dark days.” 

Every great movement in history owes its origin 
and its validity to many men and to many happenings 
—some known, some forgotten, and some that never 
were known. So with liberalism. All that Universal- 
ists assert is that historians are not informed who say 
that in the development of American liberalism their 
fathers were negligible factors. 

But there is something more important in Dean 
Sperry’s treatment of liberalism than the question as to 
who shall have the credit for it. 

What is liberalism? Dean Sperry, in the words 
of John Morley, finds that the essential element in 
liberalism is “respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual.” Wherever we turn in the authentic 
liberal record, says Dean Sperry, we find this brief 
creed or its equivalent. That is true. But all that 
follows in this illuminating book, all the handing over 
of liberalism to the modern humanists, to wind up its 
affairs, all the coining of the clumsy term “‘illiberal 
liberal” under which he himself can take shelter and 
to which he can invite his friend Jacks, come from 
his apparent belief that the stronger one’s faith in man 
the weaker one’s faith in God. On the contrary, the 
stronger one’s faith in God, the stronger one’s faith 
in man as a child of God. 

Apparently in Dean Sperry’s opinion any one 
who has a deep reverence for nature, a sense of the 
majesty of the heavens, an at home feeling in the 
universe, can not be a liberal,and any one who is a 
liberal can not have such a feeling. The liberal, ac- 
cording to Dean Sperry, is the man who has a high 
opinion of himself and of his fellow men. How long, 
may we ask, would that opinion last if it was not 
rooted in the conviction that the universe was aware 
of man, friendly to him and working with him to make 
his ideals and loves permanent? 

We dare affirm that, all down the course of the 
history of religious liberalism, side by side with faith 
in man has marched faith in God. Of course, as Dean 
Sperry asserts, any idea of God is conditioned by ideas 
held by the believer concerning man. But the con- 
verse is just as true. 

So far as Universalist history is concerned, our 
records, our traditions, our biographies, all testify to 
the fact that our fathers from the beginning were 
enunciating a mighty faith in a good God as well as 
faith in the dignity and worth of man. 

Dean Sperry is very insistent that the first idea in 
liberalism is man’s right to be happy, and that a God 
who will make him happy is secondary. 

When Principal Jacks utters some true and 
vigorous words to the effect that the quest of happiness 
ought not to come first with man, Dean Sperry says 
that in the utterance “‘there is not a shred of liberalism 
left.” 

All we can say is that a very noble word has been 
assassinated when Jacks and Sperry can not qualify as 
liberals. 

When the liberals that we know insist upon man’s 


right to happiness, it is the happiness of duty doing, 
the happiness of faith in God. 

When they say that man was meant to be happy, 
they mean that it was part of the plan of a Loving 
Father for man to achieve happiness by the long 


. journeys, the difficult undertakings, the heroic ac- 


complishments, which Principal Jacks eloquently de- 
scribes. 

When they declare their faith in man it is because 
the founder of their religion first said to their spiritual | 
ancestors, “One is your father, even God, and all ye | 
are brethren.” | 

If this be another case of “Yes, but—” our 
friends and our critics alike will have to make the best 
of it. 


* * 


THE DECLARATION OF AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN 

E have signed the declaration on the Macin- 

tosh case. We have invited our people to 

sign it. We have done so because accept- 

ance of the decision of the United States Supreme 

Court, in our opinion, means the end of religion. 
Hither conscience is supreme or it is nothing. 

Here is the question: Are we willing to give over | 
into the hands of the Government the right to decide | 
for us plain questions of right and wrong? / 

Chief Justice Hughes in his minority opinion | 
wrote: “In the forum of conscience, duty to a moral | 
power higher than the state has always been main- | 
tained. The reservation of that supreme obligation 


as a matter of principle would unquestionably be | 


made by many of our conscientious and law abiding 


*,° | 
citizens.” | 


Has there ever been a time in our free churches | 


when we have not made that reservation? What | 
brought the Pilgrim Fathers to these shores? | 

Admit that every crank can take refuge in this | 
position, admit that cowards and law-breakers might. | 
make improper use of it, admit that the collective | 
wisdom sometimes is better than individual wisdom, } 


still the proposition holds: ‘In so far as citizens as- 
sent to the doctrine advanced by the court’s decision, 
they consent to the nullification of the most basic 
principle of ethical religion, and surrender their own 


and the church’s freedom to preach and practise that. || 


truth which is the vital breath of any spiritual faith, 
namely, that God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
that we must obey God rather than men.” 


We who sign this petition are not signing a | 


declaration that we will not take part in any future 
war. We are declaring that nobody in Washington, 
President, major general or bureau chief, can decide 
for us what is right and what is wrong. We are say- 
ing to our representatives: Your acts must square with 
the enlightened consciences of the American people if 
you want support. 

Do we love our country? 


Far better, we dare 


affirm, than those who echo the shallow toast of a ill 


century ago, “My country, right or wrong.” 
Had we framed the Declaration of an American 


Citizen we should have put in the opening paragraph. || 
a statement that it is the clear duty of the legislative || 


branch of our government to change the law. What 
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the majority of the Supreme Court did was to inter- 
pret the law as they saw it. It was a close shave for 
their opinion. The vote was five to four and the 
weight of brain power and man power was with the 
four. That decision makes law. Congress can un- 
make it. Not a day should be lost in starting. 

Since the declaration was drawn up Senator 
Cutting of New Mexico has prepared an amendment 
to the Naturalization Law something like this: 

No alien otherwise qualified under this act shall be 
denied citizenship by reason of his refusal on conscien- 
tious grounds to promise to bear arms or otherwise par- 
ticipate in war; but every alien admitted to citizenship 
shall be subject to the same obligation in all respects 
as a native-born citizen. 


Let us all get behind this amendment. 
* * 


SHALL WE ORDAIN HIM? 


E wish more laymen and ministers would write 
us as ably as E. T. Mason writes. His letter 
in this issue is a center shot and we are the 

bullseye. 

There was point to what we wrote for the issue 
of December 26, but we fear we did not make the 
point clear. Especially does Dr. Nash in his letter, 
also published in this issue, attribute all kinds of 
views to us that we do not hold. Our point was that 
no test in words, even the words of a candidate for 
ordination, ought to be decisive. A fellowship com- 
mittee should probe beneath words. The test for the 
ministry should be words, life, spirit, general attitude 
—everything in the candidate. There is a saying, 
“Lord, Lord,’”’ which does not always mean doing the 
will of God. Better than profession is actual faith, 
living on the basis of the worth of life and the worth 
of man, and serving in that spirit. We believe that 
the historic faiths expressed in the words “God” and 
“Immortality” are vital in religion, but we have seen 
enough of life to know that even our best words break 
down under the strain of our greatest ideas, and that 
our greatest ideas may live in a man who does not put 


them into our words. 
* * 


DEAN ATWOOD ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH 


HE following letter from Dean John Murray 
Atwood not only is interesting, but in view of 
his position is highly significant. He is not a 
man to flatter or to praise under stress of emotion. 
He has no special bent toward form and ceremony. 
In times past he has differed from Dr. Perkins on 
matters of belief and denominational procedure. 
This letter, therefore, comes with double force. 
Dean Atwood not only is the head of an im- 
portant school for the training of ministers, but he 
was for two terms President of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and it was in those years that the 
vital decisions about the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church were made and the work started. 
Dean Atwood writes as follows: 
Last Sunday, Dec. 27, I was in Washington to have 
a little visit with my visters. I worshiped at the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. ...I must tell you how 


much I enjoyed that morning at the church. 
The service, from the first word and note of the 


processional to the last one of the recessional, was most 
satisfying. It had dignity, beauty, unity and uplift— 
quite in harmony with the beautiful nave and chancel 
of the church. It very evidently communicated its 
spirit to the people who filled the pews, so that they 
were at one with it. The large, finely trained choir 
under Dr. Harned, singing so expressively the old 
Christmas carols of Bach and other composers, contrib- 
uted largely—as I am told they always do—to the effect 
of the service. It was such a satisfaction to see every 
member of the choir heartily taking part in the service 
and listening attentively to the sermon. I did not 
look to see what was the attitude of the choir during the 
prayer, but I’ll hazard the guess that every head was 
bowed in genuine reverence. The prayer itself was one 
which I could have wished every one of our theological 
students could have heard. I have seldom been led in 
thought and spirit by one that was so felicitous in dic- 
tion, so uplifting in its sentiment and so pertinent in its 
timeliness. We were all carried up to the heavenly 
places. 

The theme of the sermon was quite unusual. Dr. 
Perkins took for his text, “And Herod sought the young 
child to destroy it.” He announced as his thesis that 
there are not only those who did not and do not welcome 
the Christ Spirit, but those who are positively hostile to 
it and seek to destroy it inits very cradle. He developed 
his thought, as you can imagine, in a way that was perti- 
nent and suggestive and stimulating. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that the kind of 
service and therewith of preaching in our National 
Memorial Church in the Capital City is of the very 
highest grade. I am more than ever convinced that 
the Universalist denomination never did a wiser thing 
than when it erected this church plant so admirable 
architecturally and so adequate for useful service, and, 
in conjunction with the parish, always co-operative, 
called Dr. Perkins to be its minister. 

* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Federal Council of Churches at Christmas 
time put out a platform broad enough for every 
church. It takes as its task the building of good will 
in the churches and between the churches, between 
the nations, between the races, and in business and 
industrial life. McConnell and Cavert are truly 
great leaders. 


Amos ’n’ Andy may have to soft pedal their ex- 
position of police third degree methods when the 
police chiefs of the country wire their employers, but 
nobody can stop the professor of journalism at the 
University of Southern California. “Our Lawless 
Police,”’ by Hopkins, is just out. 


“My eye is on the child,” said Mussolini ten 
years ago, after his famous march to Rome. ‘For the 
future of Fascism and the glory of Italy, my eye is 
on the child.” Every year since he has repeated the 
sentiment. 

If we would avoid war, says a great German, and 
a red revolution, we must “get on with the work of 
the saving revolution,” the creation of a super state 
insuring peace and controlled economic co-operation. 


“Talk nothing discouraging but encouraging,” 
wrote John Wesley. ‘Prophesy good and not evil.” 
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Over the Mountains and Far Away 
Mary Grace Canfield 


re ECENTLY we went to Tennessee to attend 


We went by automo- 
bile, and that meant crossing the whole 
tremendous system of Appalachian Mountains which 
rear their lofty peaks and great plateaus in this re- 
gion. I had driven by two different routes over them 
last spring, and as a result nearly passed out with 
sciatica for weeks, so I flatly refused to be my hus- 
band’s chauffeur by a third route over them. We 
induced our gocd parishioner, Mrs. John Williams, to 
take us in their Buick. We were to pay for all the gas 
and oil which the old Buick would consume. 

At 6.30 on a dark drizzly Monday morning we 
started. It is a level road until we reach Old Fort at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge, and then the climbing be- 
gins. Up and up you go by a winding, twisting road 
through Black Mountain and Swannanoa. We saw 
on the mountainsides hotels and camps of all sorts of 
Orthcdox Mission Schools, which flourish greatly in 
the summer months. Our route skims the edge of 
Asheville, but passes through West Asheville, then 
through Canton, where the great pulp mills are, and 
which is about the only place in the land where there 
is no unemployment. Pulp must be made, so paper 
can be made, so newspapers can be published. At 
Canton we left Route 10 and went a few miles up the 
Pigeon River Valley to Woodrow, where we picked 
up the Rev. Hannah Powell, and then to Waynesville, 
past wonderful apple orchards, Bryson City, Silva, 
where huge tanneries are located—all the time moun- 
tains and plateaus. With the going down of the sun, 
we entered the Great Smoky Reservation, and then, 
through the darkness, which seemed like a million 
miles and a thousand hours, we at last reached Murphy 
at the extreme west end of the state, close to both 
Tennessee and Georgia. Our watches said 8.30, but 
Murphy is on Central Time, so there it was only 7.30. 

We went to the Dickey House. I had been in 
Murphy before and had stopped at the other hotel, 
where the landlady had called me ‘“Dearie’’ repeat- 
edly, even when I had asked for towels and a clean 
tub. I did not want any more “‘dearing,”’ so we tried 
the Dickey Hotel. 

Nothing quite like it anywhere. Less than fifty 
years old, it is built around an open court in which 
trees grow and around which are boxes of monkeys, 
squirrels, *possums—the only white one on earth— 
birds of all sorts, balconies, outside stairs. I guess you 
would call them outside-inside stairs. At any rate 
we went from this court upstairs to a balcony, into a 
hall, and into our room. The bathroom was the en- 
closed end of another balcony. The office was filled 
with all sorts of dead birds and curious-looking ani- 
mals. They were stuffed, of course. Hundreds of 
kinds of food weighed down the tables. You ate 
what was set before you or left it alone. The lady of 
the hostelry told me she was married at sixteen, lived 
with her husband sixty years, that he died eight years 

ago, that she is now eighty-four, and that was her life 
history. She said she loved animals and always had 


pets. When they died some were buried in a special 
yard behind the hotel; the others were stuffed and 
kept to grace the lobby. 

We had planned to take a new river road from 
Murphy ‘nto Tennessee. It is a dirt road and the 
recent rains had converted part of it into a bottomless 
pit, so we had to go over Kimsey Mountain, a huge 
old affair with a road so narrow in places that we 
could not have passed a car, and with curves so short 
and abrupt I was sure the end of the car would go over 
the bank and down hundreds of feet. After nego- 
tiating such a curve you look ahead and up towards 
heaven, up and up, and then more of those fearful 
curves. The far-off views were marvelous, but I am 
such a fool that I want to shut my eyes and look not 
upon the heaps and piles of mountains, but I do not 
shut them, for I watched the road just as hard as our 
competent Mrs. Wiliams. After a lifetime we got to 
the top, and then to the bottom. Wehad driven over 
forty miles ascending and descending this precipitous 
mountain. Forty miles on the level are nothing, but 
on this mountain, and some others I have crossed in 
the Great Smokies, are like unto a thousand. Those 
awful curves were marked “‘turns.’”’ Ordinary curves 
were called “‘curves,’’ so very soon we knew what to 
expect from the road signs. 

And now we were in the copper-producing hills 
of Southeastern Tennessee. A thoroughly God-for- 
saken looking region—no trees, nor shrubs, nor grass, 
only bleak, barren, crevassed orange-colored hills, a 
few straggling villages, and the huge smelting works. 
Why do some people have to live in such awful sur- 
roundings? It is ghastly. I said to the folks in the 
car that I would not live in such places even if I be- 
lieved in saving souls. I wish that people could be 
saved from such surroundings. 

We reached Chattanooga in time to get our lunch. 
Then we drove under Missionary Ridge. I recalled 
the time of the dedication of the Harriman church in 
1894, which H. L. C. and I attended. We visited 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge at that time, 
but there were no tunnels under it then. 

From Chattanooga we went twenty miles north 
to Soddy, where the Conference was to meet. Soddy 
is a village of two thousand people, with a high school 
of nine hundred. A branch library from Chatta- 
nooga is there, from which the children take out daily 
from two hundred and fifty to four hundred books. 
I spoke at the high school chapel on the Vermont 
writers with whom I am personally acquainted. Shall 
I tell you some of them? Sinclair Lewis, Anne Bos- 
worth Greene, Dorothy Canfield, Zephine Humphrey, 
Sarah Cleghorn, Otis Skinner, who has two books to 
his credit. They liked it so well that I went back the 
next day and talked to three hundred in the Domestic 
Science classes upon Crafts, one of my pet hobbies. 

How in this world do some places get their 
names? Some names are as plain as daylight—but 
Soddy—why Soddy? Nobody knows. Why call a 
place Climax, or Proximity, Method, Apex, Ducktown, 
or a multitude of other fool names? 
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Some one else has reported the Conference, so I 
pass that by. One afternoon we all went to Dayton, 
twenty miles to the north, made famous, or otherwise 
as you look at it, by the Scopes trial. A Mr. Robinson 
who is president of the board of trustees of Bryan 
University was our guide. We went first to the drug- 
store where the discussion in regard to the law began, 
where the table about which they sat has, under glass, 
the statement regarding this decision and the decision 
to try the matter out in the courts. At that time they 
thought only of a quiet little trial, but when Bryan 
offered his services and Darrow rushed in a great fire 
was kindled. We went to the court house wh re the 
trial took place, a crummy, grimy bui ding. We stood 
where Bryan stood and where Darrow stood. 

Somebcdy asked: ‘Do you think Bryan’s influ- 
ence has ceased since his death?” And our guide 
answered: “‘No, indeed. It is growing and growing 
all the time.” 

In my mind I saw it rolling like great waves as 
the ocean rolls on our New England coast. Out loud 
I said, “It does not grow in the region I come from.” 
I thought of our Green Mountains and our placid 
villages which care not one whoop for Bryan and his 
fundamentalism. 

We went next to the old high school building, 
where we saw the university (?) inaction. At present 
forty-eight are attending; the catalogue gives more, 
something over a hundred. When I saw the outfit, [ 
wondered what constitutes a university. We visited 
the science room where some girls were pressing plants 
and flowers. The professor showed us the text books 
in which he had drawn an ink line through the word 
“evolution” and all words bearing on it, and had writ- 
ten his soporific words instead. I asked him what 
was going to happen to these young people when they 
had graduated and met other young people trained 
in science and who are thinking. He replied: “We 
shall have them so thoroughly grounded in these 
fundamentals they will never change.” 

We passed to the art room and the little teacher 
held up a little painting done by one of the class. I 
looked about that big, barren, dirty-walled room and 
said: ‘Why don’t you turn your pupils into an interior 
decorating class—that is one orm of art—and work 
out designs to make this room attractive and artistic? 
You can never do real artistic things in this place, and 
it will also help them to make their homes more at- 
tractive.” 

I thought I might lose my head because of this 
exhortation, but as we passed out Mr. Robinson 
said: “I am so glad you said what you did to that 
teacher.” 

And then we drove out one and a half miles to a 
beautiful hill where the university is to be built; the 
foundation is laid. A trifling bit of it is enclosed for 
an office, where two or three typewriters were buzzing. 
This room has a bust of Bryan which gave one the 
worst sensation. Somehow it looked stripped not 
only of clothes of the body but of clothes of the soul. 
There also hung on the wall a large picture made in 
those hot days of the trial. He is shown as an old, 
worn-out, exhausted man. 

A cement floor has been laid over this cellar-like 
foundation. It is the plan to enclose this basement 
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and move the school there. This one building, if 
ever finished, will hold four hundred students. 

We were given all sorts of documents and post- 
cards. All the teachers must subscribe to an iron- 
clad oath of eight articles in order to be teachers. 
One says God inspired all the Bible and it is inerrant 
in the original writings. (I presume they have the 
originals, so they know.) They declare for the Trinity 
without a squirm, and the virgin birth. (I presume 
they do not know that there are tales of at least twen- 
ty-one virgin births.) The origin of man is by the 
fiat of God, he sinned and so incurred physical and 
spiritual death. All men are born with sinful na- 
tures, hence need a Savior. Jesus was crucified for 
our sins, and all who confess him are justified on the 
ground of his shed blood. They believe in Jesus’ 
bodily resurrection, his second coming, in the bodily 
resurrection of people. The good shall go into ever- 
lasting bliss; the bad to everlasting punishment. 

I have cut the form of statement but given the 
thought. It’s grand old hell-fire stuff. Some of us 
can never get a job to teach there under these specifi- 
cations. 

Another leaflet consists of an editorial from the 
Southern Methodist, which says: ‘“Modernism is the 
greatest menace of the Christian Church and Christian 
Civilization. The Philistines of unbelief are bearing 
down on us from every direction. If we do not fight 
now, soon it will be too late. There is not a day to 
lose,” et cetera, et cetera. 

Nearly one million dollars has been subscribed 
for this school, whose purpose is to perpetuate this 
awful Calvinistic damning doctrine. There is still a 
little work for the liberals to perform. Let us get 
busy. 

Early on Friday morning of the same week we 
started on our return. We would not go over Kimsey 
again, so we went to Atlanta. We ate our lunch at 
the United Liberal Church, where a bazaar was going 
on, and went by the bus route towards Asheville. 
We had to stay over night in Franklin, N. C., in the 
midst of the mountains, then cross Cowee Mountain, 
where the road goes over three thousand feet high. 
We left Miss Powell at Friendly House, where we 
greeted Mrs. Libby, and hurried on, for we still had 
two hundred and thirty miles to drive in order to 
reach Greensboro. We had to drive over three hun- 
dred miles each of the two days going and the two 
days returning. In Georgia we saw the beautiful 
Talullah Gorge. We crossed the Nantahalla River, 
the Tuckaseegee, and the Ocona Lufty in North 
Carolina. Those are names worth while. We crossed 
also the little Tennessee and the big Tennessee. At 
eventide on Saturday the lights of Greensboro wel- 
comed us. Weary and worn we sought our rest. 

For the present I am all filled up with mountains 
and do not want to cross any more for a long, long 
time, and I would not be an Orthodox Christian for 
the kingdoms of this earth, and I woud not be a 
fundamentalist even if they offered to make me Dean 
of Women at Bryan University. 

“Alps on Alps in clusters swelling, 
Mighty, and pure, and fit to make 
The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwelling.” 
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Declaration of an American Citizen 


Religious papers of the United States, representing 
most of the denominations and all sections of the 
country, are publishing this Declaration simultaneously. 

The editors are asking their subscribers to sign it 
and send it to the publication offices throughout the 
country. They have assurances that ministers every- 
where will make the Declaration the basis of sermons. 

The object of this united action is to awaken the 
churches concerning a matter that lies very near the 
root of religious liberty. 

The Editor. 


HEREAS, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has refused citizenship to Prof. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh on the ground 

SOx that he was unwilling to promise to subject 

his conscience to an act of Congress in the event of a 

war which he might at the time believe to be unjust 

and contrary to the will of God; and 

Whereas, the ground upon which the Court’s 
decision rested was the alleged fact that every native- 
born citizen of the United States has impliedly made 
the identical promise which Mr. Macintosh refused 
to make, and that to admit Mr. Macintosh with such 

a reservation of conscience would give him a priv- 

ileged status as a citizen in comparison with the 

status of native-born citizens; and 

Whereas, the Supreme Court’s decision, together 
with the argument on which it rests, affects not only 
an applicant for naturalization but every native-born 
citizen, whether he be willing or unwilling to bear 
arms in event of war, and lends itself to a justifica- 
tion of any form of tyranny over the free conscience of 

American citizens; and 

Whereas, the Supreme Court, referring to Pro- 
fessor Macintosh, says: 


“When he speaks of putting his allegiance to the 
will of God above his allegiance to the government, it 
is evident . . . . that he means to make his own inter- 
pretation of the will of God the decisive test. .. . We 
are a Christian people. . . . But we are also a nation 
with the duty to survive, .... a nation whose gov- 
ernment must go forward upon the assumption... . 
that unqualified allegiance to the nation and submis- 
sion and obedience to the laws of the land, as well those 
made for war as those made for peace, are not incon- 
sistent with the will of God;’’ and 


Whereas, it is a fundamental principle of democ- 
racy that conscience shall not be sacrificed to the state, 
but that the state accepts the responsibility of so 
fashioning its policies that it will enlist the support of 
the free consciences of its citizens; and 

Whereas, no principle contributes so much to the 
moral dignity of democracy and to the purifying and 
stabilizing of the state as the guarantee of a free con- 
science to all its citizens and an unhindered right to 
worship and serve God according to the dictates of a 
free conscience; and 

Whereas, in his dissenting opinion in this same 
case Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, with the 
concurrence of Justices Brandeis, Holmes and Stone, 
denied that the oath of allegiance can rightly be made 
to bear the interpretation advanced by the majority of 
the Court, and affirmed the contrary view as follows: 


“In the forum of conscience, duty to a moral power 
higher than the state has always been maintained. The 
reservation of that supreme obligation, as a matter of 
principle, would unquestionably be made by many of 
our conscientious and law abiding citizens. The essence 
of religion is belief in a relation to God involving duties 
superior to those arising from any human relation. .. . 

One can not speak of religious liberty, with proper ap- 

preciation of its essential and historic significance, 

without assuming the existence of a belief in supreme 
allegiance to the will of God;’’ and 

Whereas, in so far as citizens assent to the doctrine 
advanced by the Court’s decision they consent to the 
nullification of the most basic principle of ethical re- 
ligion, and surrender their own and the church’s 
freedom to preach and practise that truth which is 
the vital breath of any spiritual faith, namely, that 
God alone is Lord of the conscience, and that we must 
obey God rather than men; and 

Whereas, if those who are American citizens allow 
the imputation of such an obligation to pass without 
protest, they thereby acquiesce in a ruling which is not 
only, in the language of Chief Justice Hughes, “re- 
pugnant to the fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government,” but which radically modifies the 
spirit of our democracy and smothers spiritual re- 
ligion by setting up the state as the supreme object of 
devotion beyond which religion dare not go; and 

Whereas, it is required of citizens when enter- 
ing upon public office, whether federal or state, and 
when applying for passports, and on other occasions, 
to take the same oath of allegiance which, under 
this decision, now implies the giving of an absolute 
pledge to hold their personal consciences in subserv- 
ience to the will of Congress as the final interpreta- 
tion of the will of God; now 

Therefore, I, a citizen of the United States, sol- 
emnly refuse to acknowledge the obligation which 
the Supreme Court declares to be binding upon all 
citizens, whether native-born or naturalized. I have 
not promised, expressly or tacitly, to accept an act 
of Congress as the final interpretation of the will of 
God, and I will not do so. In my allegiance to my 
country I withhold nothing, not even my life. But I 
can not give my conscience. That belongs to God. 
I repudiate the obligation which the Supreme Court’s 
decision would impose upon me, and declare that the 
imposition of such an obligation is the essence of 
tyranny. I refuse to be bound by it. 

I further solemnly declare that until this intol- 
erable restriction upon conscience and religion has 
been removed I will not take the oath of allegiance 
upon any occasion without adding thereto a reserva- 
tion of the right of conscience and of my supreme 
allegiance to the will of God. 

I therefore earnestly and respectfully petition 
Congress to amend the naturalization law so as to 
unbind the consciences of American citizens and to 
insure that no alien who is otherwise qualified, and 
who is willing to be subject to the same obligations in 
all respects as a native-born citizen, shall be refused 
citizenship. 

(Signed) 
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“Old Information” Tells the Truth 


George Ezra Huntley 


SHE erudite editor of the “Correspondence 
) Column” chewed the end of his pencil. His 
look of doubt and dissatisfaction seemed 

“| strange on the face of a man who was nick- 
named by his colleagues “Old Information,” or some- 
times ‘Old Omniscience.” 

Anthologies to the front of him, filing cabinets to 
the rear of him, dictionaries to the right of him, books 
of reference to the left of him, it would have seemed 
that he was well prepared to answer any queries that 
eager aspirants for truth might propound. 

He was used to answering. After twenty years 
on the Weekly Star he was expert on matters his- 
torical, genealogical, agricultural, medical, zoological, 
botanical, psychological, philosophical. He deserved 
to be called, as he often was, “a walking encyclo- 
pedia.”’ 

It was not lack of material that was troubling 
him, for the morning’s mail had brought him a great 
batch of questions, three times enough for his space. 
“Who was the maternal grandmother of Martin van 
Buren?” “How can I break my little girl of stam- 
mering?”’ ‘What was George Eliot’s real name and 
where did he live?” ‘‘What day of the week was 
August 29, 1851?” ‘What is the best fertilizer for 
lima beans?” “How can I stop my shoes from squeak- 
ing?” “What is the best way to make piccalilli?” 
“Who wrote ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night?’ ” 
These and a dozen other inquiries like them he might 
have answered quickly according to his perfectly de- 
veloped system. 

Yet he was disturbed. His ordinary work seemed 
so stale and superficial. He wished he could do some- 
thing to make his column better worth writing and be 
better worth reading. With a sudden resolution he 
drew from a pigeon-hole a long envelope marked 
“For further consideration.” Difficult questions 
these! 

Not being able to dash off instantaneous re- 
plies, he had put them aside with the intention of 
concentrating upon them from time to time and with 
the hope that at last he might hit upon answers that 
would seem intellectually respectable. 

He looked through this accumulation of excep- 
tional posers, his forehead contracted with most un- 
becoming wrinkles. He shook his head. He chewed 
another pencil. Then suddenly came the inspiration. 
“T’ll do it!” he cried. “Tl doit! It will cost me my 
job, of course; but I’ll be honest for once! I[’ll have 
a column that will amount to something! Then I'll 
let my mind take a long breath!’ 

This was the “Correspondence Column”’ that in 
the following issue astonished the readers who had 
been looking for new receipts for sponge cake and new 
rules for crocheted cuffs and collars: 

A. B.C. writes: I want to know the fundamentai 
fact about matter. I have been reading many books 
on the subject, some of which I partially understand. 
I am familiar with molecules, atoms, electrons, and 
protons, and I have a clear conception of a “‘homo- 
geneous plenum.” I have studied the quantum 


theory, and I have read the recent works of Lodge, 
Millikan, Eddington and their colleagues. Yet I do 
not feel satisfied. So I turn to you, Mr. Editor, and 
ask, ‘“What 7s matter?” 

Answer: I do not know. . 

B. C. D. writes: I have been thinking a good deal 
about Tennyson’s poem in which he says that if he 
could understand all about the little flower that he 
plucks from the crannied wall he could know also all 
about God and man. Kindly tell me what it is that 
gives the poet power to lift his hand, to pluck out the 
flower, to recognize its beauty and to marvel about its 
life. 

Answer: I do not know. 

C. D. E. writes: I shall be grateful if you will in- 
form me what is beyond the last point in space. I 
know that it is a great distance away; for Jeans says 
that it takes light, traveling 186,000 miles a second, 
100,000,000 years to pass from some nebulae to the 
earth. The last point must be far beyond; yet my 
reason tells me that there is such a point. What is on 
the other side of the last point? 

Answer: I do not know. 

DD. E. F. writes: Please explain to me about the 
coloration of plants. I have a bed of pansies, all set 
in earth of exactly the same kind, all receiving exactly 
the same treatment, and all looking exactly alike 
until they bloom. Then some produce purple flowers, 
some white flowers, some yellow flowers and some 
variegated flowers. I wish you would tell me how the 
different pigments are developed and how each plant 
has the power to secrete from the same nourishment 
the colors for its own particular patterns. 

Answer: I do not know. 

E’. FG. writes: Recently I heard a noted lecturer 
declare that for him God is only the “Cosmic Urge,”’ 
and a celebrated clergyman who was present said 
that the name was entirely satisfactory to him. 
Kindly state in your column what it is that makes 
the Urge urge. 

Answer: I do not know. 

Fr. G. H. writes: It seems reasonable to suppose 
that in the next few years the inventive genius that 
has given us the electric light, the telephone, the 
automobile, the radio, the airplane, will bring forth 
other marvels that will alter our life as much as those 
of the last half century. Please give a list of some 
of the more important. 

Answer: I do not know. 

G. H. I. writes: I sincerely believe in life beyond 
the grave; but I do not feel sure about its conditions. 
Shall I have a body, corresponding to my present one? 
Shall I eat and drink and sleep? Shall I have work 
to do? Shall I know my friends of earthly associa- 
tion? Shall I make intellectual and moral progress? 
Excuse the many questions; but I feel that I ought to 
have these points settled in my mind. 

Answer: I do not know. 

H. I. J. writes: Why is it that this world is not 
at once complete and perfect? My minister says that 
God is infinite in wisdom, power and love. Then why 
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do we have all this struggle and sin and suffering? If 
He is omnipotent, why does He not instantly give 
peace and joy to every creature? 

Answer: I do not know. 

I. J. K. writes: Wherefore doth the ungodly pros- 
per? Unlike the Psalmist, I have seen the seed of 
the righteous beyging bread. I have one neighbor 
who is ideal in character, yet he is poverty-stricken, 
sorrow-smitten, and suffers from asthma and arthritis. 
I have another neighbor who is a skinflint and a 
scoundrel, but is rich, gay and healthy. Kindly tell 
me in your column why such inequality continues. 

Answer: I do not know. 

J. K. I. writes: Inasmuch as our understanding 
of our world is so extremely limited, inasmuch as the 
wisest man is only like Newton’s lad picking up smooth 
pebbles and pretty shells beside the vast ocean of 
truth, inasmuch as a tiny child can ask questions ab- 
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solutely beyond the wisdom of the keenest savant, 
“why should the spirit of mortal be proud,” or why 
should the mind of mortal be dogmatic? 

Answer: I do not know. 

“Old Information” published this column with 
trepidation, but with amazing results. 

Letters poured in from all parts of the country, 
thanking him for his very great helpfulness. “If 
even you don’t know,” his correspondents wrote, 
“then we ordinary folks can go on living and doing 
our best and just ‘trusting where we can not see.’ ”’ 

And the editor-in-chief? The man whom the 
writer had dreaded to meet, for fear of instant dis- 
charge? At the first opportunity he came forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Good work, Old Man!” he said. “Good work! 
I congratulate and thank you. Moreover, I shall 
raise your pay!” 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


IIf. 


Good Men 


Burte B. Gibbs 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
from new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermcns 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


“A good man obtaineth favor.’”’—Proverbs 12 : 2. 


= HE Jews seldom refer to woman in the same 
=| breath with man; they postulate everything 
| in the masculine gender. The Babylonians, 
pemes2) «from whom the Jews descended, were, on 
the contrary, exponents of the feminine; their deity, 
even, was a goddess. For us, when we speak generi- 
cally of man, we wish to be understood as meaning 
person. ‘A good person obtaineth favor.” 

Shall we accept this as an axiom? Or shall we 
dispute it with those who say that the wicked prosper 
and “the Lord helps those who help themselves?” 
In touring America one realizes how vastly the states 
of this Union differ in physica] characteristics. Maine 
is unlike Vermont, and Vermont differs from New 
York. This is equally the case with any group, so 
that it may be put down, in a way, that states have 
personalities. When we consider people, we are sure 
that those of one state have characteristics quite at 
variance from those of another; natives of the Granite 
State are unlike those of the Bay State. In a larger 
sense we recognize that Americans have distinctive 
and peculiar ways in contrast with English, German 
or Japanese. 

This flavor of personality is something fine and 
splendid, and it develops as good qualities mature. 
Take the leaders of the Revolutionary period. We 
have tried to picture what the assemblage of delegates 
at the Cont: ntal Congress was like—turbulent 
patriots who differed radically and, in founding this 
nation, builded better than they knew. At the 


Capital to-day are men who uphold widely different 
issues, magnificent men who count. the welfare of the 
whole nation above petty interests. With institutions 
as with states, there are leaders who influence their 
trend of development and shape their course of des- 
tiny. Wealth has something to do with the power. 
which these wield and exercise, education has more 
to do with it, and goodness has most of all. 

Let us think of people whom we know! There is 
the ring of sincerity about most of them that can not 
be mistaken. They are unlike as men can be, their 
faces are set toward different goals, yet they can be 
depended on in crises just as under ordinary circum- 
stances to behave in certain approved ways. They 
are continually improving, adapting themselves to 
higher pursuits, weeding out imperfections, thrilling 
to rare adventures, aspiring to noble achievements, 
proceeding from grace to grace, to virtue adding pa- 
tience, to patience friendliness, to friendliness teach- 
ableness, to teachableness kindness, to kindness 
sympathy, to sympathy charity, to charity sacrifices 
for the welfare of others, struggles against temptation, 
submission under trial, until at length the top of the 
ladder reaches heaven. ‘‘Apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” These are my friends and yours, and the 
friends of my friends and yours in an estate or king- 
dom whose perfect fulfillment lies beyond our world. 
Do you know such a person, inquired my friend in 
a distant state? No, why? Only because he’s wise, 
considerate, big-souled, mirthful, worth knowing. 
We know him now, not just by introduction and hand- 
shake, but by that rarer interchange of thought and 
divination of motive that grips the mind with hoops 
of steel. 

Whenever any one suggests evil about good 
people whom we esteem and love, or whom our tried 
and true friends esteem and love, we resent and 
deny it, because human beings behave according to 
precedent, and if acquaintance has ripened upon the 
bases of steadfastness, integrity, temperance, truth- 
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fulness, generosity and good-will, we need not fear 
that friends will suddenly manifest opposite evil 
qualities. More likely the ones who accuse them will 
be found among traducers who menace society by 
their sinister suspicions as well as by their lying 
tongues. It is the sum of goodly acquisition and per- 
formance, like the perfect blending of colors in autum- 
nal landscapes or the co-ordinated notes of music in 
the diapason of a symphony, which constitutes the 
priceless worth of Christian neighbors and citizens. 

The process necessarily takes years of sifting and 
refining. Good men and good women are products of 
struggle and overcoming, of burden-bearing and suf- 
fering, as well as of happy surroundings and contented 
living. This I have learned, that there are fellowships 
between those who are like-minded, also between 
those similarly situated. Learning constitutes an in- 
timacy among those who acquire it. Poor folk are 
apt to be “related up”’ to other poor folk; present one 
with a sack of apples or potatoes and, depend upon it, 
those edibles will be shared by hungry relatives. 
Prosperity allies individuals. Thrift creates respect; 
those who know how to keep expense accounts within 
their incomes understand and uphold one another. 
Those who are allied to a worthy cause are drawn 
together by the power of sympathy and helpfulness. 

One day I found in my pocket a new and shining 
coin; beside it other change seemed cheap and worn, 
some pieces were defaced; but in one particular the 
bright new coin was lacking—that of weight. In- 
stantly I knew I had been cheated. Some one had 
palmed off this counterfeit half-dollar on me, and, 
no matter how good it looked, I couldn’t use it—it 
was outlawed as money. 

These days when lawlessness and recklessness 
furnish much of front page “news,” when breaking 
and entering is common, when penitentiaries and re- 
formatories are full of young men, it looks as though 
the moral bond were loosed and a considerable part 
of our society-complex were jungle-bred; it looks as 
though the menace of inequalities threatens our 
liberty and the foundations of free government. But 
let us examine a little closer. Your coin is stamped 
of a tested alloy and with a fixed image, whereas 
human coin has in and of itself the power to change for 
the better, sloughing off what is spurious and taking 
on gradually characteristics which mark the perfect 
man. Witness how many clean, high-minded, right- 
principled, sweet-souled people there are; that, more 
than any other thing, is what impressed us about the 
residents of our Pacific West. Descendants of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth are honest to a rare degree. 
Thus elsewhere. Now, as always, if increasing num- 
bers are manifestly good, dependable, ring true, the 
nation will rise above disturbing elements, iron out 
its difficulties and go forward with hope and loyalty. 

One of the first citizens of this great republic has 
just recently stepped up into the higher living. We 
wonder whether any biographer will ever be able to 
portray what comfort, what happiness, what cheer, 
Thomas Edison gave humanity. Beginning where 
Franklin left off, he harnessed the lightning, made it 
perform the tasks, illumine the pathways and voice 
the inspirations and joys of the race. Others caught 
his enthusiasm and supplemented with their added 


geniuses the creations which he made, until machinery 
has come to dominate the New Order, and the old 
serfdom to unending toil, to darkness, and to mediocre 
satisfactions has perished from the earth. Thomas 
Alva Edison ranks among the benefactors of man- 
kind, whose reputation is established for all time and 
whose character is without blemish—‘“a good man 
who obtained favor.” 

Yes, and there are ten thousand like him, not so 
well known or so widely successtul, of course, but who 
are to be accounted “‘tried and true,” self-reliant, re- 
sourceful, determined, unconquerable, the pride of 
our citizenry, triumphant leaders in our capitalistic 
age. Dare we question the value of a civilization 
that has produced Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Alva 
Edison, and their ilk? Do we want to give it over for 
a communistic internationale? With ail its problems 
and grievous mistakes, corruption in high places, and 
confusion of undertakings, we are a thousand-fold 
better off to-day because of its supremacy. 

Nor must we be allowed to forget, amid the ex- 
citement of new pronouncements and new victories, 
that it is faith, and the church voicing and expressing 
faith, that is responsible for this; social and fraternal 
orders have uniformly sprung from the tap-root of 
religion. Trust in God and reliance on His might 
has made men reputable in their dealings, lifting them 
out of narrow confines so that they more nobly measure 
up to the Christ ideal. Vital issues squarely pre- 
sented, honest convictions fearlessly declared by good 
men who themselves are the product as well as pride of 
institutions of goodness, are what has brought the state 
and every state to present exalted position of merit 
and security. This is no cheap business! It is, by all 
odds, the biggest quest that human beings can have! 
It is the divine invitation from every neglected area 
where the church is forgotten and communities have 
lapsed into paganism. We send our children to Sun- 
day schools, where a few devoted workers give time 
and effort to their instruction—what for? In order 
that they may become established in righteousness, 
enrolled among the legions of good report and thereby 
obtain favor. Then by the same token let us join 
hands and unite efforts with the illustrious every- 
where in support of the faith and every praiseworthy 
and holy means which faith supplies. 


AMERICA’S MAKING 

God built Him a continent of glory and filled it with treasures 
untold; 

He studded it with sweet flowing fountains and traced it with 
long winding streams; 

He carpeted it with soft rolling prairies and columned it with 
thunderous mountains; 

He gracedit with deep shadowed forests and filled them with song, 

Then He called unto a thousand peoples and summoned the 
pravest among them. 

They came from the ends of the earth, each bearing a gift and a 
hope, 

The glow of adventure was in their eyes, and in their hearts the 
glory of hope, 

And out of the bounty of earth and the labor of men, 

Out of the longing of hearts and prayer of souls, 

Out of the mmory of ages and the hopes of the world, 

God fashioned a nation in love, blessed it with purpose sublime 
and called it America.—Rabbi Silver. 
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-Two Souls: An Allegory for Students 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


of action filled with the promise of enduring 
satisfaction and profit, and honorable in 
the sight of men. Like all who had gone 
this way before him, he felt the uplift and rejoiced in 
the thrill of a new adventure. He brought to this 
project all of himself. Now a large part of that 
self was made up of pleasant anticipation, self-satis- 
fying imaginings, illusions of coming prominence, of 
future prestige, and of comfortable position. People 
welcomed him to the new field, and many kindly deeds 
smoothed his path. But he overlooked the fact that 
the coin of the realm into which he had come was co- 
operative action. He failed to pay back deed for 
deed, and wasted his substance feeding his illusions 
and his vanities. The demands of his work and the 
unspoken needs of his fellows appealed to him, but 
they seemed at first only unpleasant interruptions of 
the happy task of self-gratification. Presently stern 
failure brought him to account, and so for a time his 
mind and his heart reached out to his work and to his 
friends. But the old glamour of childlike dreams 
grown to childish reveries laid hold on him again and 
again. He had not “the power of abiding.” His life 
became a round of ridiculous failures and comic- 
tragic reformations. And so it came to pass that 
somewhere in the limbo of half-formed resolutions, and 
amid the chaos of poorly performed tasks, he lost the 
precious years of his beginnings. Penitence, cynicism, 
and bitterness swept over him like the waves of an 
angry sea. Somehow he muddled through those 
early years and even achieved the semblance of suc- 
cess, though he missed its substance. Some people, 
indeed, praised him, but his soul knew what his self 
tried to deny: he had missed his mark. In the inner 
chambers of that soul there was tragedy. 

As he had started, so he continued, wandering 
down the years. Since he lived in a society in which 
money making was the least creative of all the arts, 
he acquired much wealth. Concentrating on money 
making was the line of least resistance, but it brought 
no enduring satisfaction. 

In my vision of this man’s life, I followed him 
through many places. He appeared in divorce courts 
sniveling about the impossible hardship of being 
married to one unsuited to his temperament, as 
though temperaments should be expected to adjust 
themselves to long-loved selfishness. He not only 
crowded the domestic relations courts, he packed 
theaters which glorified sex perversion, and he provided 
a market for those sickly, morbid, romantic books 
which he believed to be stories of real life. On occa- 
sion he even turned radical, and damned everything 
_and everybody connected with the status quo, but 
shortly he abandoned that activity and embraced his 
old ways more firmly than ever before. He took refuge 
in the house of pleasure, but there was no health in 
him. Pleasure palled on him and peace fled from him. 
He finally consoled himself with the unsatisfying 
thought that he was as good as the next fellow, and 
lived out his days in a miserable little hell of mental 
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and moral mediocrity. There is more to his story, 
but it would take too long to tell, for this man’s 
name is Legion. 

Parallel to this history is another. A second 
soul entered on the new field of opportunity. He, too, 
came with the enthusiasm of a new-found joy, and 
brought all of himself. - Like the other man, he brought 
all his ideals, his hopes, his aspirations, and his il- 
lusions. Unlike the first man, however, he recog- 
nized and accepted the responsibility of growth. Thus, 
he was not satisfied with himself, and turned his at- 
tention to the larger world of men and ideas into 
which he had come. He opened his eyes to beauty 
and his mind to truth. He gave himself, yes, forgot 
himself, in friendship. And so, as the days and years 
passed over his head, he broke with his illusions and 
entered into the joy of living, which is the joy of 
growth. 

This did not, of course, come about without 
struggle. Like the other man, he knew failure, but 
from every failure he learned something. He suf- 
fered disappointment, but would not let it discourage 
him. His confidence in men was sometimes betrayed, 
but he did not let it embitter him. You see, his curi- 
osity and his sympathy were at work. These became 
his familiar spirits, and they led him, heedless of 
reward, to venture into the thrilling realm of new 
ideas and experiments, of high ideals and aspirations 
bigger than himself which prompted him to reach 
out to all kinds of men and women. And so it came 
to pass that this man won the precious years of his 
beginnings, and they became his forever. His soul 
grew with his expanding world. 

This man also I watched come down the years. 
Sometimes he made money, and sometimes he made 
trouble for himself by reason of his consuming in- 
terest in men and women, but always he made prog- 
ress. ven when he moved among the shadows, peace 
and joy were his. For he had learned the open secret 
of the ages, that the object of life is growth, and that 
the purpose of growth is human fellowship. His pil- 
grimage was a real education, for it taught him that 
“the crest and crowning of all good, life’s final star, is 
brotherhood.” He found the way of life which seers 
and wise men of every generation have sought and 
found, the way of growth. He grew by losing himself 
in that which was larger than himself. He came to 
know the great truth, that “he that loseth his life 
(for truth and for humanity) findeth it.” He came 
to know that he could conquer the bitterest disap- 
pointment and the most heart-crushing sorrow by 
throwing himself into some labor serviceable to his 
brother men, some cause big enough and noble enough 
to possess him. Of this man’s story there is more 
than ever can be told. He has lived in every genera- 
tion, and lives in every land. 

These are no idle tales. They are the story of 
many lives. I had them from the spirits of time who 
record the destinies of men. I relate them because 
there is abroad in our land a false idea that self-in- 
dulgence and self-love are justifiable and desirable. 
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This is not true. The first man, though his name be 
‘legion, is the deluded romanticist, and the second is 
the realist, though he live in the presence of high 
romance. I speak of these things now because to- 
gether we are standing on the threshold of new be- 
ginnings, a new church year and a new college year. 
I covet for all of you, and especially for you who are 
newly come into this fellowship, the best things of 
life. I pray that together we may grow in the knowl- 
edge of truth and the joy of fellowship. 

God of the ages, in whose sight a day of honest 


labor, an hour of earnest study, or a moment of noble 
resolution, are all precious, we thank Thee for the wit- 
ness of the self-forgetting lives of all of those who 
have blessed our earth. We pray for the courage 
and the strength to accept the responsibility of growth, 
never to shrink from its pains. We would be loyal 
to the challenge of truth, never fearing to follow its 
lead. We would live out the years of our lives in the 
ever-broadening fellowship of good will. In his 
name whose words were truth, and whose life was 
Love. Amen. 


The Washington Bicentenary and the Disarmament 


Conference 
_Edwin D. Mead 


By striking and eloquent conjunction, the world disarmament 
conference meets at Geneva in the very year, and indeed in the 
_very month, when the United States and the united world will 
observe the bicentenary of the birth of Washington. We do not 
always remember how great he was as a prophet of peace, a 
_-worker for peace, and a hater of war. ‘‘My first wish,’ he said, 
“is to see war, the plague of mankind, banished from the earth,”’ 
and with Franklin and Jefferson he aspired to see our new na- 
tion a leader in the inauguration of a new era alike of peace and 
freedom for mankind. He dreaded great military establish- 
ments, which he viewed as always hostile to liberty and especial- 
ly to republican liberty. His conception of a “respectable de- 
fensive posture’”’ for our new republic is shown by the fact that 
the expenditure which he sanctioned for such provision for na- 
tional defense during the eight years of his administration was 
$8,000,000. It is astartling fact that, while our area has become 
five times as great as it was then, and our population thirty times 
as great, our annua! expenditure for “national defense” is over 
eizht hundred times as great, with our danger from any attack 
vastly less now than then. Mr. Hughes is quite correct in saying 
that “in no other power and no possible combination of powers 
lies any menace to our security.”’ For the United States to 
maintain its present navy and its present military budget is 
more than gratuitous folly; in view of the fact that it contributes 
signally to forcing other and poorer nations to ratios of arma- 
ments utterly contradictory to the new international situation, 
it is nothing less than a crime against mankind. 

The Washington bicentenary strikes the hour for putting 
our clear and imperative international duty into action. No 
other commemoration could be so beneficent, so timely, so fitting, 
so true to the hearts of his countrymen. But if this is true, 
then his countrymen through all that expresses their hearts, 
through all the great agencies of public opinion, of intelligence 
and conscience, the churches, the schools and colleges, the en- 
lightened and influential press, must speak to their Government 


at Washington in mighty volume, and must do it now, that our | 


delegates may go to Geneva inspired and fortified by a public 
consecration and a command worthy of Washington, of the re- 
public which he founded and of his aspirations for the republic 
and for mankind. 

Franklin and Jefferson were yet more outspoken than 
Washington in their impeachment of the war system and the 
great armaments with their burden of taxation and constant 
menace to peace. Their pioneering work for the “freedom of 
the seas’ will especially be recalled. Could they be present at 
Geneva on Washington’s birthday and “budgetary limitation” 
chanced to be on the day’s agenda, their drastic proposals would 
astound the conference. 

“Our clear vocation at Geneva is pious remembrance of our 
origins and dedication and action accordingly. It is a time for 
every patriotic American, inspired anew by the sacred memories 


of the Father of his country and by recurrence to his solemn 
admonitions, to ask himself whether, in this critical period fol- 
lowing the World War, we have kept the faith. Wisely or not, 
the country took the risks of war. Has it with equal faithfulness 
or force taken with its sister nations the risks of peace? The 
pervasive feeling in Europe undeniably is that it has not; and to 
the world’s peace party our failure, alone among the great civi- 
lized powers, to take our regular and responsible place in the or- 
ganized family of nations has appeared as the chief hindrance to 
international advance. The failure has been the more lamentable 
and surprising since our own President, Woodrow Wilson, was 
the real author of the League of Nations, and our most revered 
international leader, Elihu Root, the most influential member of 
the international commission which organized the World Court. 
The three great Republican leaders, Mr. Root, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Hughes, had heartily co-operated with Mr. Wilson in framing the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and all acted in harmony 
with the prophetic declaration of Mr. Roosevelt in his Nobel 
address at Christiania shortly before the war, that peace could 
be secured only by the co-operative organization of the nations, 
with an international parliament and an international court. 
This precisely anticipated President Wilson’s program. It also 
revived and repeated the continuous demand of the great Amer- 
ican peace leaders almost from the time of the founding of our 
American peace societies, the first peace societies in the world; 
early in the last century. The iteration and reiteration of this 
constructive program—international federation with a World 
Congress and a World Court—at the great Peace Congresses 
in Europe from 1848 on, won for it the common designation of 
“The American Plan.’’ Yet by the irony of fate, and the per- 
versity of partisan politics in the Senate in 1919, it came about 
that, while the rest of the world adopted the “American Plan,” 
the United States itself has so far kept aloof from it. This will not 
long continue. We must always remember that Mr. Wilson had 
the strong majority of the Senate with him, although not quite 
the required two-thirds. The repeated declarations of President 
Hoover the past summer would have gratified Washington’s 
heart—the President’s denunciation of the world’s burdensome 
and menacing armaments, his heartening steps toward inter- 
national co-operation, his latest condemnation of any loans that 
might be applied to war purposes or war preparations. This 
helps the nation back to the spirit of Washington and Jefferson 
and Franklin; and the strengthening of that spirit, the rapid and 
decisive supplanting of the methods of war by the methods of 
reason in our international life, will be the worthiest way in 
which we can commemorate our Washington Bicentenary. For 
these dozen years we have been out of step with our history and 
high traditions, our bold claims and the world’s just expectations, 
the pledges of our prophets and the principles of our founders. 
The propitious Washington remembrance strikes the hour for 
us to swing back into line. 
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Holmes at the Ministers’ Meeting 


The largest gathering in years at a meeting of the Universalist 
ministers of Boston assembled at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Monday, Jan. 4, to hear Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
D. D., of New York, talk upon Soviet Russia. The Unitarian 
and Congregational ministers of Greater Boston were guests of 
the Universalists. Every seat in the chapel was taken and many 
had to stand. Rey. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., president, pre- 
sided, and Rev. Abbot Peterson of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Bookline, conducted the devotional services. 

Rev. William Ware Locke of Groveland announced that 
the Congregational and Universalist ministers of Greater Boston 
would be the guests of the Unitarians at 25 Beacon St., at 2 p.m. 
Feb. 8, to hear Professor Carver of Harvard University. 

Rev. George Lyman Paine, president of the Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, announced a great public mass meeting in 
the interest of disarmament on Jan. 31, the same day that similar 
mass meetings will be held in London and Washington, to be at- 
tended by high officials. 

Dr. Holmes was in fine fettle, in spite of the fact that he faced 
two other large meetings on Monday in Boston, and the fatigue 
following large Sunday meetings. He spoke in part as follows: 

“T was in Russia first in 1922. At that time, everything was 
more or less disorganized. Hangings were going on. It was a 
spectacle of a society gone to pieces. Everybody walked around 
more or less in a daze. No man could have predicted the great 
things that were going to happen. 

“T visited Russia again in 1931, after an absence of nine 

years. In the outward aspect of things there had been no great 
changes, the buildings looked the same, the cities looked the 
same. On the psychic side there was no comparison between 
the Russia of 1922 and the Russia of 1981. In 1922 no one knew 
where he was going. In 1932 everybody knew. In Russia to- 
day every one is living in the future. They are living hard; 
sacrificing for a better regime. 
i “Russia is a country that has a future. Sometimes I think 
that Russia is the only country with a future. This morning I 
want to emphasize one fact. Russia is here and Russia is going 
to stay here. Russia has the oldest government in continental 
Europe. Every other government has changed, but Russia 
has the government that came into existence in the revolution of 
October, 1917. 

“T have not imagination enough to conceive of the changes 
that are coming to this world. One thing to me is entirely sure— 
Mussolini is going, Germany will smash up in February or March, 
Great Britain is going to pieces, but Russia is standing like a rock. 

“Russia has one of the most powerful military machines in 
the world. Short of the military machine of France, there is no 
army in Europe to match the Red Army of Russia. Russia has 
established asolid economicsystem. In 1922 nobody knew where 
they were going to get food. The railroads were broken down, 
the food warehouses were empty. The situation was so bad that 
Lenin abandoned the communist plan. He surrendered to 
capitalism. He accepted the system of private trade on the 
basis of private capital late in 1921. I saw the system in full 
operation in 1922. There was no other way of keeping the people 
alive except by private trade. When the embargo was raised, 
private traders flocked over the border on all sides. All that is 
ancient history now. They have a solid economic system, a 
tremendous export trade—and this is a great factor in Western 
depression. The people do not have all the food that they want, 
but they have all the food they need to keep them efficient. 
All the food that can be saved is saved to buy machinery in the 
West. In the short period of ten years, they have succeeded in 
organizing an economic system. They have outlawed poverty on 
the one side and unemployment on the other side. 

“Ten years ago there was a question as to whether the Soviet 
had popular support. The government held its power by force 
of arms. It was a tyranny. The tyranny still exists. Russia 
is one of the most powerful autocracies that the world has ever 


seen, but there is no question to-day about its having the sup- 
port of the people. Ninety per cent of the people are for it. 
They believe in it not simply because it is powerful, but because 
it is beneficent. The people of sixty or sixty-five, trained in 
another regime, may not favor it, but they are dying rapidly. 
For 90 per cent of the people, the new system is a joyous ex- 
perience. For 10 per cent it is hell. The significant thing is 
that the young people are enthusiastically behind the govern- 
ment. In fifteen or twenty years these young people will be the 
masses. : 

“There is one reservation in what I say. It relates to the 
peasants. In our visit to Russia, we went out on the farms and 
talked with the peasants as well as with the industrial workers of 
the cities. The government does not get the same popular sup- 
port from the peasants that it gets from the industrial workers, 
but the difference is one of degree and not of kind. What the 
peasants dislike is collectivization. The Russian peasant is one 
of the most selfish, self-centered individualists in the world. 

“When we talked to the peasants, we found criticism of the 
government that was bitterly expressed. We had to smile 
cynically when we thought of the people in this country who 
say there is no free speech in Russia. The peasant loves his 
little farm. He wants to live in his own way. The government 
comes along, backed by the power of the Red Army, and takes 
his property and collectivizes it. 

“When, however, we presented to the peasant the question 
as to whether he would prefer the Soviet Government to going 
back to the government of the Czar there was only one answer— 
he prefers the present regime. The peasant is intelligent enough 
to see that there is no other alternative to sovietism except czar- 
ism. It is easy to observe that among the peasants, as among all 
other classes, there will be practical unanimity for the govern- 
ment in ten years. 

“Russia is here, and here to stay. The Government of the 
United States does not knowit. That is a joke to anybody who 
goes to Russia and sees that colossal thing which has come into 
existence. 

“Now for the future. We consider it first as to the relations 
of Russia to the rest of the world, and second as to the indirect 
influences of Russia because of what goes on inside of the country. 

“Will there be a war to the death between the communist 
state in the Hast and the capitalist state in the West? On the 
Russian side there is the fact that the Russian people are ab- 
solutely convinced that a capitalistic war for the destruction of 
Soviet Russia is just around the corner. They think of the rest 
as already marshaling arms for the destruction of their country. 
We tried to convince the Russians with whom we talked; we said, 
‘Don’t you think that the nations of the world have troubles 
enough of their own?’ but we made no progress. The masses live 
in a world of fear, not in a world of fact. Their dogma says that 
the capitalistic nations will unite to destroy communism, and 
what their dogma says must be true. In one month, six months, 
one year, at the most two years, the war must come. That is 
why they are so excited about completing the five year plan. 
On any other theory it would be ridiculous to try to do all of the | 
building of new Russia in five years. It becomes understand-_ || 


able when you see that behind the drive to make Russia abso- 1) 


lutely self-supporting by 1933, or even 1932, is a terror of war. 
The picture they have is of Russia so self-supporting that they | 
could, ringed about with enemies, maintain themselves for a 
hundred years against a siege. We failed 100 per cent to make 
any impression on the Russian mind. ‘hey are sure we want to 
destroy them. 

“In our part of the world we have the feeling that Russia is a 
great peril to us. In Germany and in France you find the same 
attitude. We think of the Red hordes as sweeping down upon us. 
On both sides of the frontier you have the fear of war. From our 
knowledge of psychology we realize that we have here the mak- 
ing of one of the most terrible wars in human history.. As I | 
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tried to convince the Russians, so I try to convince every audience 
to which I speak in the United States, that there is no possibility, 
at least for a full generation, of the Russians provoking war. 
‘There is no possibility of a Red menace. 

“One of the most interesting pieces of history in modern 
times is related to my deep conviction that Russia has no inten- 
tion of making war on the world. There has been a tremendous 
change in the Russian international policy through the conquest 
of Trotsky by Stalin. Trotsky stood for a foreign policy in 
terms of international communism. Stalin stands for a foreign 
policy in terms of national communism. Trotsky held the con- 
‘cept of an international communism based on the theory that 
communism can not survive in a capitalistic world. Communism 
must completely destroy capitalism, and destroy it as speedily 
as possible. When the policy of international communism was 
at the front in Russia, there was an attempt to destroy capital- 
ism. It was a feeble attempt, but nevertheless it was an at- 
tempt. Every group in foreign countries for the spread of com- 
munism went out of existence when Stalin took power and Trot- 
sky fell. All that is left of the old system is the astonishing fact 
that a soldier in the Red Army of Russia does not take oath to 
support his country. He is the only soldier in the world who does 
not take such an oath. He takes the oath of allegiance to the 
proletarians of the world. Lenin was one of the greatest states- 
men of all times and was followed by Stalin, one of the greatest 
statesmen of our time. What Stalin says is this: “Russia does 
not need to worry about capitalism. Capitalism does not have 
to be destroyed. Let Russia draw in upon herself and con- 
ecentrate upon her own affairs and all will be well.’ Stalin felt 
sure that the communistic state can live and grow powerful in a 
capitalistic world. The question that he put to his associates 
was this: ‘What is the use of arguing about whether communism 
can survive in a capitalistic world when it is surviving?’ That 
is, he is a realist. He says that Russia is not only surviving but 
growing in power. 

“Then Stalin presented a second proposition to his asso- 
ciates. It was this: ‘We do not want to destroy capitalism. We 
need capitalism to feed on. Where are we going to get our 
machinery? Where are we going to get trained engineers? 
Where are we to sell our goods? Let us keep the old cow (capi- 
talism) well, let us milk her dry. If she shows any signs of ill- 
ness, let us come to her help.’ 

“Then Stalin cynically added another proposition. He said: 
‘The Soviet Government does not need to worry about destroy- 
ing capitalism, for capitalism will take care of that itself. In it 
are the seeds of its own dissolution. Our program is to keep 
capitalism alive long enough to satisfy our needs, and that 
is our most terrible job.’ 

“One of the greatest stabilizing influences in Germany to-day 
is the Communist Party. It is not that they love Bruening, but 
they do not want a revolution because of the great tide of things, 
goods and men, that they are pouring into Russia to-day. In 
my visit to Russia and in my visit to Germany, I became con- 
vinced that the Communist Party in Germany is under orders 
from Russia to hold up the Bruening Government. 

“Have you not wondered why Russia is not doing something 
about the situation in Manchuria? The policy of Russia in 
Manchuria is the policy of the pacifist. It is not because Russia 
is not involved—she is terribly involved—but she does not pro- 
pose, at this juncture, to go to war with any government for 
any reason, and so will pay any price almost to keep out of it. 

“When you look far enough into the future and see a Russia 
that has her own engineers and her own machinery, when you 
can envisage a time when Russia has milked the cow dry, there 
may be a change in that policy. No man can say. As I look 
ahead forty or fifty years or so, I see three great powers controlling 
the world—America, the last refuge of capitalism, Russia, the 
embodiment of a tremendous communism, and Japan, the East- 
ern embodiment of Western imperialism. 

“Of the indirect influence of Russia by going ahead with 
their own affairs I have time to say only a word. I am not a 
communist, but, looking out at things from the standpoint of an 


impartial discoverer, I see that the spectacle in Russia to-day is 
one of the most thrilling things in human history. A new system 
has been established, from which there has been swept clean every 
vestige of the concept of private property. Our civilization is 
absolutely dominated by the concept of private property. When- 
ever the real test comes in our civilization, we never hesitate to 
sacrifice man to property. You and I do not live or think or do 
anything except around that concept. In Russia, the highest 
ambition of the young people is to qualify for membership in the 
communist party. When one enters it, the organization takes 
him over. He goes where he is ordered to go and he does what 
he is ordered to do. In this Russia there is nowealth and there 
is no poverty. The only one who does not have a card guaran- 
teed him for food is the priest. He still lives on the bounty of 
others, but for every other man subsistence is guaranteed. I 
doubt not that there are hundreds of those in this country who 
would be glad to-day to exchange their present status for a 
status where livelihood was guaranteed. The indirect influence 
of Russia—self-determining, self-supporting, self-suffiicing—will 
be the way in which she will exert her mighty influence on man- 
kind.” 

In the discussion which followed, some one asked Dr. Holmes 
why he had said that the only alternative to the Soviet was 
ezarism, and his reply was that he meant the only alternative to 
the Russian mind. They have come out of the Middle Ages into 
Sovietism. They could not envisage a system like ours. 

Mr. Leining asked about the Russian destruction of ini- 
tiative, and Dr. Holmes replied that Prof. Harry F. Ward was 
now in Russia working on a book—“‘Initiative in the Soviets.” 

Dr. Cary asked him about crime and criminals, and Dr. 
Holmes described at some length the crimes against the state and 
against the individual, and the ruthless measures taken by the 
government to wipe them out. 

Rev. Crawford Smith asked about religion. Dr. Holmes 
replied that the intelligent people do not think about religion. 
It is dead. As to the masses, the Czar symbolized religion and 
when they got rid of the Czar they got rid of religion. 


* * * 


CHURCH EXTENSION BOARD 


Final arrangements for the return of Dr. and Mrs. Cary to 
Japan were made at the first meeting of the newly appointed 
International Church Extension Board held at the Headquar- 
ters offices on Thursday, Jan. 7. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary will sail from New York via the Panama 
Canal on the Furness Line steamer ‘‘Chinese Prince’ on Sunday, 
March 6, taking about a month to reach Yokohama. The 
“Chinese Prince” is a freight steamer, carrying only eight pas- 
sengers, and the month of March on a freighter is not the kind of 
trip that most of us would choose. The Carys, however, in 
their great desire to make the expense involved as small as pos- 
sible, and the financial burden upon the churches and the Church 
Extension Board as light as it can be, have chosen to make the 
journey in this way. 

They are going back for another seven year term at the 
same salary as before, delighted to have this chance to serve their 
church and the people of Japan. In the present difficult inter- 
national situation, with the misunderstandings which are in- 
evitable at such a time, they feel the greater need for the work 
which our Church is doing over there. Japan is not a united 
nation in its attitude toward Manchuria, and every gesture of 
friendship, and every emphasis upon universal brotherhood, 
means just so much more of strength and influence for the party 
of peace. 

The most cheering piece of news from the home churches 
came to that Board in the word from St. John’s Church in Joliet, 
to the effect that, beginning May 1, this church will add the 
Rev. Ryonki Cho to its staff as associate pastor working in Korea, 
paying his entire salary. Mr. Cho has been in Korea for about 
two years and has made remarkable progress in the work there, 
organizing two churches and four Sunday schools. 

The church in Joliet is the first of our churches to have a 
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worker of its own in foreign fields. This has been done by 
many churches of cther dencminaticns, no larger or better 
situated financially than our own, sc that the Board hopes that 
the fine example of Joliet will be followed by many others. 

Great regret was expressed by the members of the Board 
that three of the members named by the General Convention 
Trustees had felt it necessary to resign. Mr. Harold Bibber has 
moved frcm Schenectady, N. Y., to Columbus, Ohio, and he felt 
that the distance frcm Headquarters, and the expense involved 
in attending meetings, made it advisable for him to resign. Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott also felt that the expense involved in at- 
tending meetings was greater than shculd be borne by the Board, 
and tendered her resignaticn. Both of these will remain as 
consulting kut not active memkers of the Board, and their ad- 
vice and assistance in many problems will be appreciated. The 
Rev. Clare Blauvelt, of Rochester, N. Y., because his parish 
duties had so often prevented his attending meetings, felt that 
he should not serve on the Board any Icnger. The resignaticns 
will go to the General Ccnvention Board, but the Church Ex- 
tensicn Board expressed its regret that these members had re- 
signed and its appreciaticn fcr the services rendered in the past. 

The problem of finance, as always, was the chief matter be- 
fore the Board fcr ccnsideraticn. There was a strong feeling 
that in spite of difficult fnencial ecnditicns in many of our 
churches at hcme, all cur people shculd ke given an opportunity 
to make their contrituticns. Scme will not be able to give as 
largely as in other years, but others will, and the mcney so ccn- 
tributed never means a Ices in income for the local work. 

The misunderstanding which appeared at the Buffalo Con- 
venticn was discussed, and every pcssible effort will ke made to 
correct it. The quotas asked by the General Conventicn do not 
include any ccntributicn for Japan. The income of the Inter- 
naticnal Church Extension Board ccmes entirely frcm special 
gifts and cflerings designated for this purpcse, and {rcm a very 
small endowment fund, whose inccme pays about one-tenth of 
the expense of our work in other lands. During the Lenten 
season it is probable that a special appeal for support of this 
work will be made. We recognize the obligaticn to feed the 
hungry in these times of need; the Internaticnal Church Exten- 
sion Board feels that a similar obligation rests upcn us all to 
remember at the same time those who hunger and thirst after 
rightecusness and religion, in Japan and everywhere. 

S.M. 


* * * 


DEWITT LAMPHEAR 

The Rev. Dewitt Lamphear, eldest child of Arba Blair and 
Elizabeth Dillenbeck Lamphear, was born Nov. 12, 1848, on a 
farm near Rome, New York. Following the rugged life of the 
usual farm lad for several years, he subsequently left the farm to 
attend Clinton Liberal Institute, later Buchtel College, then 
St. Lawrence University Theological School, from which he was 
graduated in June, 1880. Those were the days of stalwart men 
and eager students. Dewitt lodged and boarded in the same 
building in which he recited, the red brick building now known 
as Richardson Hall. The class of 1880, now almost extinct, had 
many members since prominent, among them Herbert Gunnison, 
formerly editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

On September 29 of that same year (1880) Mr. Lamphear 
married Mary Elizabeth Pearl of Clinton, New York, a grad- 
uate of Clinton Liberal Institute and a public and private school 
teacher. Several children were born to them, four of whom 
grew to manhood and womanhood and now survive him. They 
are Mrs. Wm. J. Metz of Dexter, Maine; Blair D. Lamphear, 
who occupies the old Lamphear farm near Rome, New York; 
Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, New York, and Leonard 
B. Lamphear, also of Rome. Two sisters, Dr. Annette Lamphear 
of New York City, and Mrs. Della Crawford of Bellville, New 
Jersey, also survive, and seven grandchildren. 

Mr. Lamphear with his first wife and their four children 
purchased a farm near his old home and for five years, from 1895 
to 1900, he worked this place and the old’ home farm together. 
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This was the only interim in a series of pastorates extending from 
his graduation until the year 1924. 

Mrs. Lamphear died Dec. 13, 1911, at Bridgewater, New 
York. Mr. Lamphear next married Florrie Tompkins, who 
died in 1922. On Dec. 9, 1924, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Emma Hollister of Perry, New York, who survives him. 

Mr. Lamphear was a loyal and hard-working minister. of 
the Universalist Church, to which he gave his unstinted service 
and unswerving loyalty. In the days of circuit preaching when 
places were reached cn foot or by team, he braved many a storm 
and almost impassable roads to meet his engagements. 

Though never a pastor of a large church, he served faithfully 
where he was called. Starting in Springboro, Ohio, with his 
bride, he held parishes in Leroy, New York ; Sharpsville, Penn.; 
Afton and Sherburne, New York; Hopbottom and Brooklyn, 
Penn.; Minden, South Hartford, Bridgewater, Whitesville and 


Madison, New York, and later Bridgewater again. From South 


Hartford he served the parishes of Smith’s Basin, West Fort. 
Ann, New York, and Wells, Vermont. From Mindenhe preached 
in the churches at Van Hcrnesville, Indian Castle and N ewville, 
New York. Thrcugh his service of almost forty years in the 
Universalist ministry he showed an indomitable spirit. He was 
undaunted by the struggle which in the early years he and his 
devoted wife had to bring up their family upcn the meager salary 
of the country minister. Always a strong perscnality, he made 
many fast friends. His Minden pastorate of seven years always 
seemed to him and his family most fruitful of all, and there, as 
elsewhere, friends recall him with pleasure and esteem. 

The last years of his life were spent in Madison and Canton,. 
New York. He moved to the latter place in 1930, hoping to 
enjoy the church and college life in so far as he was able. Healso 
made a home for his granddaughter, Margaret Metz, who is 
attending St. Lawrence University. 

Failing health ecmpelled Mr. and Mrs. Lamphear to leave 
Canton, and since Sept. 16 they have made their home with 
his daughter, Mrs. Ida BE. Moulton, and her husband. His 
sons, with their families, with his daughter Minerva, and Mrs. 
Moulton and her husband, celebrated his eighty-third birth- 
day with him. He ate dinner with the family for the last 
time on this occasion. From that time on, though he showed 
marvelous recuperative powers, he gradually became weaker, 
follcwing a succession of shocks. On Thanksgiving he gave the 
assembled family a talk on the Family, urging them to work and 
to keep the family united. He chose the officers of the family 
group and asked that they meet cnce a year in areunion. This 
was the last time he was able to give any really consecutive talk. 
His end came peacefully on the night of Dec. 29, 

The funeral was held on New Year’s day, with the State. 
Superintendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining, officiating. Dr. Leining’s 
presence was most fitting, not only because of his official posi- 
tion but also because he was a classmate at St. Lawrence of 
Blair and Minerva Lamphear and also of the Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton. Dr. Stanard Dow Butler, long time friend of the: 
family, of Utica, New York, read the Scripture, and the Rev.. 
W. H. Skeels, also a family friend, offered prayer. 

Bearers were the sons and sons-in-law, assisted by Mr. Giles 
Scott and Mr. Earl Rising in Bridgewater, where interment was 
made beside his first wife, Mary Pearl. The committal service: 
was conducted by Dr. Leining in the vestibule of the Bridgewater 
church, where the friends of that section had gathered to pay 
their last tribute. A large group of Minden friends expressed 
their sympathy by attending the service in Dolgeville. 


* * * 


BIRTH CONTROL FROM A NEW STANDPOINT 


I do not wish to set sex against sex, but merely to remind’ 
men, physicians and ministers, that their knowledge of this: 
particular question can never be anything but vicarious. 

It would seem that those most concerned about birth contro! 
are having very little voice in its discussion. I ama mother. 
May I speak, please, for mothers? 

Many oppose birth control on moral grounds. Otherg, 
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point out the harm of contraceptive measures. But has any 
one said that the bearing of children beyond our strength is also 
harmful? The care of several small children is an arduous, 
many-houred job—even when we are in normal health. If a 
man, by some chance, could be compelled to carry a burden 
equal to that of a woman before the birth of a child, and at the 
same time be ohliged to work, seven days a week, anywhere from 
ten to sixteen hours a day—well, his voice would be loud in 
demanding relief from the nearly intolerable weakners and tired- 
ness. Men’s laboring hours have been reduced to eight hours 
a day in many cases; come work ten; only rarely Co men work 
twelve hours a day, except as they choose to do £0, outside of 
work hours. But what mother of several small children ever 
got through in twelve hours—to say nothing of the night work? 

Do you, eminent ministers and physicians, believe that a 
merciful God wants these, His children, to be denied the means 
of spacing children, and so that mothers need not have more 
than they are physically able to care for?—A Mother, in the 
Congregationalist. 

eet eas 


THE RECOVERY OF PAGEANTRY 


Churches were the first Christian theaters, with priests and 
monks as actors. The mystery and miracle plays held large 
place in the religious instruction and emotional stimulaticn of 
people who could not read and write. Protestantism, and es- 
pecially Puritanism, destrceyed all this. Recently we have been 
growingly conscious of our loss and engaged in experimental 
recovery. During the last twenty years churches and Sunday 
schools, as well as scme of our national organizaticns, have been 
producing pageants of varicus types. No cone who saw the 


beautiful and moving work of Mrs. Cushing and Mrs. Galer, 
Mrs. van Schaick and Miss Bonner, at Buffalo failed to realize 
this... 

Among the many local groups that have manifested excep- 
tional qualities in the production of pageants is the Melrose 
Universalist Sunday school. They began some fifteen years ago 
with “White Gifts for the King,’ and each year they have been 
going on to more and more elaborate portrayals of some aspects 
of the Christmas story or the Easter message. This year they 
gave Tolstoy’s ‘“Where Love Is God Is,” dramatized by the 
minister, the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, and produced under the 
supervision of Mrs. Myrtle Boynton, director of pageantry in 
the Sunday school. An audience that crowded the church saw 2 
beautiful and moving spectacle and heard and felt a deeply mov- 
ing message of the essential meaning of Christianity itself. 

Many of our readers are familiar with the story. The old 
cobbler, who has been made weary of life itself by the death of 
his dear ones, and who begins by praying that God will take him 
out of the world, finds comfort and peace, and at last a vision of 
the Christ himself, by serving the human needs of those even less 
fortunate than himself. A cut can give us only a suggestion of 
an interior that would have delighted Rembrandt. 
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The occasion was made especially notable by the fact that 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, President of the Universalist General 
Convention, and a man burdened with many and exacting re- 
sponsibilities besides, was willing to give a great amount of time 
for the necessary preparation for the principal role of Martin the 
Cobbler. Any minister might well be humbly grateful if he 
could preach as effectively as this devoted layman, and laymen 
everywhere may well imitate Mr. Friend’s example. Certainly 
if he can find the time for such work, others can. 

* * * 


I AM STILL RICH 


From the parish bulletin of Mr. Blauvelt’s church in Roch- 
ester we clip an article by the Rev. Roy L. Smith, D. D., which 
appeared in the parish bulletin of the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn, Mass. It is entitled “I Am Still Rich.” 

In his sermon Sunday Mr. Blauvelt said, among other 
things, that the day of adversity reveals what are the real and 
abiding values of life. In connection with this thought we re- 
print an article by the Rev. Roy L. Smith which appeared in the 
weekly parish bulletin of our church in Lynn, Massachusetts, of 
which Dr. Rose is the minister. This article gives food for 
thought and encouragement. Read it and think thereon: 

“We have passed through a panic, suffered from a crash on 
the stock market/and I am still rich. 

“Tt may be true that I have much less to live on than I had 
a year ago, but it is certainly true that I have just as much as 
ever to live for. The real values of life are unshaken and solid. 
The market failed but nothing else did. Prices went down; not 
one acre lost its fertility and all the electrons, protons and ether 
waves went on working in their accustomed ways. 

“When the depression came I was compelled to take an 
invoice and soon discovered that I was stillrich. All my capacity 
for the enjoyment of life was intact. The depression has not 
lowered the value of a single friendship. Neighbors still greet 
us in the same old cordial way, and our sons hold us in high 
respect. 

“No nation becomes great by becoming rich. Neither does 
a man find enduring satisfaction in life by owning something— 
only by becoming something. 

“This depression has cost us some of the things we created, 
but it has robbed us of none of our power to create. It is a chal- 
lenge, not a catastrophe. A generation which has climbed above 
the clouds and lived in the stratosphere, that has conquered the 
air and sent giant planes circling the globe, which has plunged 
into the deeps and disported on the ocean’s floor, is now faced 
with the challenge to rise above its dependence on mere things 
and seek an emancipation of the spirit of man. 

“The last six months have been for many men a thrilling 
adventure through which they have discovered their real wealth, 
Bereft of dividends and profits, they are discovering the sustain- 
ing, abiding values of courage, heroism, the powers of a strong 
religious faith, honor, charity and trustworthiness.” 

* * * 


IN RE HATS 


This Empress Eugenie hat discussion must some day come 
to an end, but not without presentation of the following testi- 
mony: 

“Tell me how bonnets are worn in England?” a good lady 
has written. ‘Dropping off behind? Can nobody wear any- 
thing else! I and Punch resisted this unnatural and most un- 
comfortable fashion as long as we could; and now that tyrant 
Robert insists on my ‘wearing hats like other people.’ Really it 
diminishes my happiness in life, and I owe an immense grudge to 
the Empress Eugenie for tormenting me so, just because she 
likes to show her own beautiful face.” 

This letter might have been written just the other day. 
Actually it was written from Florence, Italy, by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, on April 27, 1855, and is, we insist, the last 
as well as the first word on this abomination. The prosecution 
rests.—The Outlook. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BOTH ATHEISTIC AND AGNOSTIC HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thought your editorial ‘‘to our friends the humanists’’ 
would call out some interesting replies. It is evident, from the 
two very able letters which appear in your issue of Jan. 9, that 
the humanists are not in complete agreement as to what human- 
ism is. To Mr. Potter, humanism is not atheistic, it is simply 
agnostic. It is not anti-God, it is pro-man. But Mr. Kent 
frankly proclaims himself an atheist. His humanism is dis- 
tinctly anti-God. Of course he agrees with Mr. Potter in being 
pro-man, but so do all the rest of us. Weareall pro-man. There 
is nothing distinctive about that doctrine as the basis for a new 
religion. 

Mr. Potter is ‘‘glad you are sure about what you call the 
fundamentals—God, Christ, goodness, immortality and duty’— 
but thinks it would have been illuminating if you had told us 
“whether or not you are sure about the existence of God.” (I 
suggest that you tell him you are glad he has ‘‘a plain belief in 
man’s possibilities,” but wish he would say whether or not he 
believes man has possibilities.) He wants you to define the 
“exact nature of goodness” and tell what you mean by the 
word duty. I imagine you could do that as easily as he could 
define and explain those “‘magnificent traits’ of human nature 
which he says challenge admiration. In fact, if you both under- 
took this task of definition you would probably find that you 
were talking about the same thing. 

Some one has said that the attitude of the average man 
toward his father goes through four stages. In the first stage 
the boy looks up to his father with unquestioning trust and ad- 
miration. In the second the youth looks down upon his father 
as a has-been, a back number. In the third stage the man near- 
ing maturity begins to realize that his father has his good points, 
and in the fourth he comes to understand and respect him. 

The humanists, it seems to me, are going through the second 
stage. God to them is a has-been, a back number, a “‘superfluous 
third party.’ Confident in their own strength, they feel no 
need of God, find no place for Him. “God is receding and man 
is advancing.” 

What a strange contradiction that sentence implies. If man 
were receding, if he were going down hill, mentally and morally, 
then God would recede with him. We could not reconcile man’s 
deterioration with faith in a wise and loving God. But as man 
advances, as he displays those ‘magnificent traits’? which chal- 
lenge our admiration, we see ever more clearly that he can not 
be an accident. As he develops still greater possibilities we know 
more surely that he must have opportunities for fulfilment be- 
yond this short life. 

“God tends to recede,” says Mr. Potter, ‘‘as one attempts 
to describe Him.” But why attempt to describe Him? Can 
Mr. Potter describe the sunset, or the starlit heavens on a clear 
winter night, or the thrill he feels as he learns of some noble deed? 
Are not the most precious things in life—and the most real— 
those which can not be described? 

God receding as man advances? 
vances, God comes nearer. 


Oh, no! As man ad- 


Theist. 
#1 ok 
“SHALL WE ORDAIN HIM?’? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
“Don’t persecute the boy, give him a chance.”” The speaker 


was one of the dignitaries of our denomination, to whom I replied, 
“How many churches can we afford to kill in order to make a 
minister?” The young man had been “given a chance”’ on the 
strength of a plausible story from a brother minister, explaining 
his failure in his first parish. After a year of his ministry I had 
cleared up the debris, and that ended that. To my mind, one 
church crippled and another dead was about enough, some record 
for less than three years of ministry. A young man, a good 


fellow, had been ordained, whose one qualification was scholar- 
ship. 

The Universalist Church stands for something, or it doesn’t. 
If it doesn’t, why the effort and expense to maintain it? If it 
does, why ordain to its ministry those who do not share its be- 
liefs, and who have no sympathy with its aims and purposes? 
In my boyhood I used to hear our preachers speak of dead 
churches as having been ‘‘minister-killed.” And the process per- 
sists. 

Asa M., Bradley. 
Kingston, N. H. 


* 


NOT SO CLUUMB AS HE CLAIMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May a fellow that sits in a pew have a little space in the 
Leader? We laymen have our troubles as well as the preachers 
and the editors. 

My present trouble is that often the preacher preaches, or 
the author writes, something I don’t understand. Of course, 
most of us in the pews have restricted vocabularies, while the 
editor and preacher are college men with vast vocabularies, 
sometimes, it seems, so vast that the user has not had time to 
look up the words in the dictionary to see what meaning other 
people attach to their words. 

Long ago, when I went to school, the teacher taught us that 
one may have many thoughts, and get along very well with his 
thinking, but trouble may come when one wishes to share his 
ideas with another. To do this one must use words; to do it 
exactly one must use the right words. If the writer puts his 
own meaning to a word, and the reader had a different meaning, 
there is a misunderstanding. How is one to know the real mean- 
ing of aword? Use the dictionary. Is that good advice in this 
age, Mr. Editor? 

A writer in the Leader of Dec. 26 has an article, “Shall We 
Ordain Him?” 

A certain man wishes to be ordained as a minister in the 
Universalist Church. He makes his application to a committee 
which has power to receive him into fellowship of that church 
or to reject the application. If he is accepted by the committee 
he comes to us laymen, vouched for by the said committee, as 
a man worthy to preach the Universalist religion in our churches, 
and to lead the religious teaching of our children in our Sunday 
schools. But this man tells the committee frankly that he does 
not believe in God, or in immortality. Many years ago I joined 
the Universalist Church, thinking it was a religious organization, 
and that a minister was a teacher and preacher of religion. 

I know what I mean when I use the word “veligion,”’? but 
what meaning will the reader of this article attach to the word? 
You see, I wish to be understood. Here is the definition in 
the Standard Unabridged Dictionary: 

“Religion, a belief in an invisible superhuman power, or 
powers, conceived after the analogy of the human spirit, on 
whom man regards himself dependent, and to whom he thinks 
himself in some degree responsible.” 

When we speak of this belief in a single power, we call that 
power “God,” written with a capital ‘‘G,” because it is a “proper 
noun;’’ if we speak of the belief in more than one power we name 
those powers “‘gods,”’ written with a small “9,” for the word is 
now a common noun. When we wish to use the idea of religion 
as an adjective, we use “religious.” 

Now, when that candidate told the committee he did not 
believe in God, he said he was not religious, he was irreligious. 

As a layman I am disturbed by some questions: 

Why should an irreligious man want to become the teacher, 
preacher and leader of a religious body? Why does he want to 
sail under a false flag? 

Why should any religious body want an irreligious leader, 
preacher and teacher? 
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What will become of a religious organization whose leader, 
preacher and teacher is irreligious? 

What should we laymen think of a committee which, when 
asked to recommend to us a man to give our children a religious 
teacher, should deliberately send us an irreligious man? How 
deep do you think will be the religious beliefs of those children 
when this irreligious teacher is through with them? 

Ilamdumb. I can’t understand this matter. 

E. T. Mason. 

Conneautville, Pa. 

* * 


READ THE EDITORIAL AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Reactions”? have been a bit tame lately, so our brisk and 
doughty editor has seized a pole to “stir up the animals.”’ Now 
get ready for roars, and perhaps brays. However, I shall emit 
not even a bleat. 

Beyond question our “autocrat” is entirely conscientious, 
visibly intelligent, and according to his lights (he has no “‘liver’’) 
bravely loyal. He is free to have and to voice his own opinions, 
regardless of traditions, precedents, and customs. Besides, the 
Buffalo Convention committed us, for the next two years at 
least, to a reconsideration of the whole question of fellowship. 
Discussion therefore should begin in earnest, and everybody has 
the floor. 

Dr. van Schaick thinks we should not require of a candidate 
profession of belief in God. Indeed he should not be examined 
on his beliefs, but only on his purposes, his spirit, his preparedness 
and proficiency. This, in effect, is a proposal to put ourselves 
on a creedless footing, so far as fellowship is concerned. 

Now, let us not throw a fit. This is an open question to-day 
and we should face it on its merits. No man’s liberty to preach 
Universalism is imperiled; but if he chooses to ignore or to deny it, 
shall we nevertheless give him full access to our pulpits and our 
people as a “good minister?” That, I take it, is the announced 
policy of John Haynes Holmes and his community church, with 
which evidently Dr. van Schaick has much sympathy. 

Obviously this is too big an issue to be handled in “‘Re- 
actions,” but a few remarks may help to prime the pump. 

A minister who does not believe in God will not have prayer, 
praise, thanksgiving, or any phase of worship in his public services. 
He will have nothing to say of the Fatherhood or love of God, 
nothing of human brotherhood as flowing from a common divine 
paternity, nothing of “revelation” of or from God, nothing of 
“final harmony with God.’ He will have no use for our “‘five 
articles,” indeed, his preaching and ministry must stand on a 
wholly “humanist” basis—and Dr. van Schaick doesn’t fall for 
humanism at all! 

But, if he is a true minister, will he not inevitably grow intc 
faith, on the principle, as cur editor suggests, “if any man will 
do his will he shall know of the doctrine?” Or he might have 
quoted Tennyson, “There lives more faith in honest doubt then 
in half the creeds.” Or, again, this from the Christian Century: 
Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson asked Phillips Brooks, ‘Can I enter the 
ministry not believing in miracles?” And the great churchman 
answered, “Enter the ministry, and perhaps you will come to 
believe in miracles.” That is, enlist and commission them in the 
raw, in the gristle, and maybe they’ll ripen and harden into 
full apostleship! 

By the way, when I entered the ministry belief in the miracles 
was a sine qua non. We gct our eyes open in that matter; who 
knows what further progress may do for us? I hand this point 
to the editor gratis. 

This coldness towards the credo has come logically in se- 
quence from the dictum that “religion is a way of life.” Pre- 
fixing “Christian” to “way of life” has only shown that the 
catchy phrase is callow and not candid, since it attempts to 
smuggle in a whole camel’s body of doctrine surreptitiously. Of 
course, if religion is just a way of life, why demand of any minis- 
ter more than that he should preach and practise the “good life?”’ 
“So many gods, so many creeds” —away with them! All this old 
world needs is “just the art of being kind!” 


The strongest argument for the no-creed scheme is that pro- 
fession of belief is often a mere formality; and anyway it is quite 
insufficient as a test of fitness. But why not prescribe this fur- 
ther probe into the candidate’s qualifications? After his formal 
confession of faith, go on to ascertain whether he really means it 
and is competent to put it to work. That is what we need and 
can get. ; 

I’m a die-hard progressive. I have no more faith in God 
probably than Dr. van Schaick, but apparently I have more 
faith in faith in God. - The plan to turn over the decision to vox 
populi, that is the vote of the congregation—well, it is like Doug- 
las’s “squatter sovereignty,” captivating but loaded with dyna- 
mite. It won’t stand taking to pieces. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * 
DON’T TAX YOUNG PEOPLE’S BRAINS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since Headquarters has been sending out its trumpet call to 
the local churches to rouse our young people and to infuse in 
them the proper spirit to meet the demands of the crisis which 
confronts the whole world, I feel that I ought to let your readers 
know what our church in Cedarwood is doing in that respect and 
so, perhaps, stir Up others to emulation. 

Our last Friday evening social may be taken as typical of 
the fine efforts that are being made to give our young folks a 
world-consciousness. We had in mind, particularly, to draw 
their attention to the Manchurian ‘‘trouble.’”’ This was done 
very satisfactorily through what artists would call atmosphere. 
The church parlors were hung with Japanese lanterns and the 
principal dish served was Chinese chop-suey. Our own jazz 
orchestra furnished the music and everybody had a rollicking 
good time. The fact that Manchuria suggested any trouble was 
very successfully concealed, for we aim to have nothing sober 
or wearisome, nothing that will interfere with a good attendance. 

As a matter of fact I have become convinced that there is no 
need of trying to infuse into our young people the proper spirit 
to meet the problems of the times. It is all a work of superero- 
gation. The right spirit is just naturally in them. They are 
different from all other young people. The essential thing is to 
have a jolly time and not bore them with any tax upon their 
brains. If we bring before them the serious side of the situation, 
many of them are of so sensitive a nature that they will not re- 
turn. Above all, a spirit of merry optimism must pervade. 
That will give them the understanding and the courage to face 
any emergency. 

One reads many croaking complaints that our young folks 
have no interest in what our church should stand for. I contend 
that, wherever that is true, it is because the young people have 
not been given enough good times—enough dances, feeds, and 
general whoopee. If at first you don’t succeed in this way, 
keep at it until you do. I see no reason for complaint. Our 
ice-cream socials and dances are all well attended. To those who 
talk of what the Methodists and Catholics and others are doing, 
I repeat that our young folks are different. Moreover, what 
other organization can compare with ours in its success in reach- 
ing the young? 

Amos Simple de Buncombe. 
* * 
A BURDEN FOR ECONOMISTS, NOT CHURCHMEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer is deeply interested in the discussion arising out 
of Dr. Howard N. Brown’s suggestions as to the responsibility 
and opportunity of our churchmen to take this world of ours and 
set it straight. I think he says that it ought to be done without 
hindrance by government. 

I can not see why Dr. Brown should lay this burden upon the 
men of our churches. Neither do I see how anybody could do it 
without regulation by government. The problem is now a burn- 
ing one, and it will need all the brains we can summon to clear 
the wreckage and let in the light. 

W.A. W. 
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The Clinic of a Cleric 


By W. A. Cameron. (Ray Long and 

Richard Smith. $2.00.) 

A look at the chapter titles of this book 
would very naturally arouse great ex- 
pectations by way of interesting and help- 
ful reading to the modern minister who 
takes at all seriously one of his functions 
in our busy, nerve-racking, modern world 
—viz., the cure of souls. Some of the 
chapter titles are: ‘“‘Clinic and Confes- 
sional,” “Fear,” ‘Worry,’ “Failure,” 
“Temptation.” One’s expectations are 
somewhat heightened when one discovers 
that the author has had a notable ministry 
in Toronto, where he has achieved dis- 
tinction as one to whom people in trouble 
may turn for sound and helpful advice. 

The contents of the book, however, do 
not fulfill the promise implicit in either its 
title or the chapter headings. For the 
most part the counsel given is only of the 
most obvious sort, which can require no 
great amount of professional training, and 
the book as a whole makes dull reading. 
Probably each chapter consists of a sermon 
which its author delivered from his pulpit. 
It is quite conceivable that, given as ser- 
mons, with a forceful personality back of 
them and as well the earnest desire of 
the preacher to give help to his people in 
their every day, personal problems, these 
chapters would be interesting and convey 
help to those who listened. But as chap- 
ters of a book they are trite, and do not 
succeed in keeping the reader’s mind from 
wandering off into irrelevant by-paths. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


Sociology 


Society: Its Structure and Changes. 
By R. M. Maclver. (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith. $5.00.) 

At last we have a general descriptive 
treatment of society from the point of 
view of an authority who sees that so- 
ciology can not confine itself to methods 
of investigation which (like those in the 
‘natural sciences’) ignore the creative 
experience of individual human beings. 
What happens in social development, 
Professor Maclver sees, is what happens 
in conscious human experience. No sta- 
tistical treatment, or search for ‘‘causa- 
tion” of the kind which must satisfy the 
chemist, is satisfying. 

The result is that this study of the 
structure of social groups, the effects of 
environment on society, and the nature of 
social changes, deals with real factors, not 
with the abstract concepts worked out by 
theorists. It would be hard to find a 
volume better fitted to bring the general 
reader up to date in the interpretation of 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
A MISCELLANY 


social life. And without understanding 
the very problems so fundamentally dis- 
cussed here we can not hope to be right in 
working out a program for national or 
less comprehensive forms of group life. 

* * 


A Plutarchian Heroine 


Charlotte Corday. By Michel Corday. 
Translated by E. F. Buckley. (Dutton. 
$3.00.) 

Charlotte Corday was a remarkable 
woman, and the tragic story of her sinister 
deed and its consequences still intrigues 
the mind. How did this girl, of gentle 
birth as she was, apparently well-balanced, 
yield to the desire which was fulfilled when 
she stabbed Marat, ‘‘Friend of the People,” 
to death? So far as a retelling of the story 
can answer that question, the author 
(whose distant relationship led him to take 
the name Corday) has answered it. But 
we do not learn much from this book of 
the inner workings of her mind, nor of the 
effect of an abnormal upbringing, nor of 
the influence of Plutarch and Corneille. 
(The author does not even mention the 
volume of Plutarch which Michelet tells 
us Charlotte carried with her on the fate- 
ful journey to Paris.) 

* * 


Ruskin Letters 


John Ruskin’s Letters to Francesca 
and Memoirs of the Alexanders. 
By Lucia Gray Swett. (Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Co. $3.00.) 

The letters here published make an in- 
timate link between John Ruskin and New 
England, and will be welcomed by all his 
admirers for the light they throw on the 
seven years which preceded the sad silent 
period in which the light was extinguished, 
or almost so. Francesca Alexander brought 
much into those later years of Ruskin’s 
life, as these letters show. The Memoirs 
of the Alexander family are interesting 
in themselves and because they picture 
the life of some of those New England 
people to whom Florence became a second 
home. 


* x 
England 
England: The Unknown Isle. By Paul 
Cohen-Portheim. (Dutton. $3.00.) 


“One may condemn England and all she 
means to the world or one may praise her 
to the skies .... but one must not 
overlook her.”’ So the Austrian author 
(interned in England during the war) 
interprets the English, their ways and 
ideas, which he feels are not well enough 
known. This is no guide-book, but as 
an introduction to either a guide-book 
study or a direct knowledge of England it 
would serve admirably. It is fair and il- 


luminating, discriminating and compre- 
hensive, though open to criticism on the 
ground that it offers neither description 
nor interpretation of religion as a factor 
in national life. 
* * 
Evolution and Christianity 


By Jessie Wiseman Gibbs. (Published 
by the author.) 

The title of the book is honest. It is 
one’s own fault if one expect an essay in 
Christian Liberalism. What he finds 
treated is a conflict between naturalism 
(under the title ‘“evolution’’) and biblical 
spiritualism as sharply drawn as that be- 
tween Ahurah and Ahriman in ancient 
Persia. One reads with a deepening feel- 
ing of regret as he marks the moral pur- 
pose, the ardent faith, the warm spiritu- 
ality, of the author. The book is an act 
of conviction, written under difficulties, 
published by the author herself and pref- 
aced with the text: ‘‘And thou shalt speak 
my words unto them whether they will 
hear or whether they will forbear.’? The 
work is faithfully done. The author has 
studied carefully both the Bible on the 
one hand, and Haeckel, Spencer, ete., on 
the other. Though her opposition is 
profound and passionate, she has taken 
the trouble to know her opponents. Her 
protest is restrained. To suggest the 
argument of the book, it will be enough 
for our readers to present two quotations: 
“Both Christ and the devil are visible to- 
day in the lives and even in the counte- 
nances of their devotees.’”’ ‘The schism 
between the natural and the spiritual 
philosophies is thus carried back to its 
roots in the schism between the natural 
and the spiritual realms, which is fully 
accounted for in scripture. The world, 
according to scripture, is not as God creat- 


edit. It is a fallen world.” 
B.W.B. 
* * 
The Destroyer 
By Ernest Poole. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


“Desperately he felt the need of some 
abiding heaven of faith in a better future 
for mankind.’ So ends this book by 
Ernest Poole, and we put it aside, re- 
bellious that the hero of it should be de- 
picted as an idealist. He “slammed the 
bunk wherever he found it’”—but, he put 
nothing in its place; he sneered at his 
brother for his conventionality, but he 
wallowed in the mud of sensuality; he was 
superior to the religion of his mother, and 
he died with irreverence on his lips. He 
thinks he found nothing worthy of belief, 
but did he really seek it? Is he not rather 
a thwarted soul whose whole outlook on 
life is distorted so that he sees nothing but 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THANKS 


To each and all who in any way con- 
tributed to the blissful Christmas at 
Inman’s Chapel, Miss Powell and the 
Friendly House ‘“‘staff,’’ even to Lex and 
Tinnie, render most grateful thanks, and 

For the numerous and fine contribu- 
tions of service and gifts; for candy and 
eandy ‘‘dollars;’”’? for the numerous and 
warm greetings from church schools; for 
especial offerings for Friendly House it- 
self; for personal remembrances; for the 
“shoe fund,” and the emergency checks; 
especially for the sense that our mountains 
are being remembered in thought and 
prayer which carry all the year around— 
*“O Lord, we thank Thee.” 


* * 


A GOOD WILL LIBRARY IN OHIO 


All who remember the fine service ren- 
dered by the Good Will Library in Clinton, 
N.C., while Rev. and Mrs. Leon P. Jones 
were there, will rejoice that they are 
carrying on a similar service at Jersey, 
Ohio. Mr. Jones says: ‘‘We are happy in 
the fact that the Good Will Library is at- 
tracting steady, increased patronage—but 
a little apprehensive that the patrons will 
soon have read all that is of interest to 
them and that the most popular books will 
be worn out. That’s why we have ven- 
tured to write our friends again for dona- 
tions of used books that they consider 
good—and why we would be glad to re- 
ceive used books from a city library 
Such as came to us last year from Syracuse, 
ap Y.” 

If you have any good books for children, 
Suitable for the lower grades—first to 
eighth—and good fiction for both children 
and adults, we know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones would be delighted to receive them. 
Their address is Route 4,. Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


W.M. U. A. RALLY 
Lower Southwest District of Ohio 


We welcome news from our societies all 
over the country. We feel sometimes that 
much of the news sent to us comes from 
our own vicinity, so when we receive a 
clipping about a Rally in Ohio we are 
happy to pass the news on to others: 

On Friday, the fifth of December, a 
Missionary Rally was held in the First 
Universalist Church of Cincinnati. Mem- 
bers were invited from the Associations in 
Springboro, Milford, Cuba, Mason and 
Mt. Carmel. About thirty-five ladies, 
among them friends from Milford and Mt. 
Carmel, enjoyed a dainty luncheon at 
midday, followed by an interesting pro- 
gram. 

A unique piano solo, descriptive of the 
incantations and chants in the worship 
of a Chinese temple, was the opening 
number, by Miss Elizabeth Carnahan. 


All joined in the songs led by Superin- 
tendent Stanley C. Stall. ... 

A fine resume of Rev. Hazel Kirk’s ad- 
dress at the Buffalo Convention was then 
given by Miss Georgia Green, and other 
high lights of the W. N. M. A. were con- 
tributed by Mrs. Stall. A chorus sang 
“The Sun and the Stars,” to the music of 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue.” The Stars and Stripes and the flag 
of the Rising Sun of Japan were set to- 
gether upon the speakers’ table in the hol- 
low square. 

As it was impossible for our state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Leona Boyd, to be present, 
she sent a greeting to the assembly. Re- 


grets were also expressed by many that 
Miss Noon was detained by illness and 
that our honorary president, Mrs. Emma 
James, was not able to be with us. 

The subject for the day was ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Missions upon World Friend- 
ship and World Peace.” A letter to Miss 
Kirk was read, written by Rev. Maude 
Lyon Cary, describing an organization of 
280 Christian Japanese in Tokyo who had 
kept the World Day of Prayer and had 
sent a representative to the London Peace 
Conference. Rey. Harriet Druley, pastor 
of Springboro and Milford, gave a helpful 
outline of one of the year’s mission study 
books, “Christ Comes to the Village.’ 

The singing of ‘‘America, the Beauti- 
ful” rounded out a happy afternoon. 

Winifred Ellerbrock, 
Vice-President of District. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


FOR MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 


Do you want to knew scme of the se- 
crets of successful devotional meetings? 
How to make your own more interesting, 
what they should consist of? Would you 
like to be shown why Social Service should 
be included in your program and how, 
small and poor though your group may be, 
you can lend a hand to your community? 
Are you wondering about this Church Ex- 
tension program of ours in Japan and AI- 
bania, puzzled why you should be asked 
to contribute money to this fund? Have 
you Y. P. C. U. problems? 

Then be sure that your local president 
and devotional superintendent attend the 
Leaders’ Conference to be held at Melrose 
Mass., January 238 and 24. If they can’t 
be present be certain to send some one of 
your other leaders in their place. 

Registration will be at 2 p. m. on Satur- 
day. The conference will open at 3 p. m. 
At 3.30 there will be a class on Devotional 
Meetings led by Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
Field Secretary for the Council of Religious 
Education, and a class on our work in 
Japan led by Dr. Henry M. Cary, Univer- 
salist missionary. At 4.30 there will be a 
class on Social Service led by a representa- 
tive of the Boston Red Cross, and a class 
on our work in Albania led by Dr. C. Tel- 
ford Erickson, founder and director of the 
Albanian-American School of Agriculture. 
Supper will be served at 6.30, followed by 
a short talk on recreation, games and 
dancing. At 38 p.m. on Sunday there will 
be a Round Table Discussion of Methods 
and Problems led by Richard H. Bird, Jr. 

Pastors—check up on your Union and 
see that they are represented by two con- 
scientious people! Unions—finance the 
trip of your delegates if they can not come 
otherwise. 

Reservations for supper and over night 
accommodations should be sent to Mrs. 


Doris G, White, 219 Lynn Falls Parkway, 
Melrose. 
We want two from every Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Union! 
* * 


PROTEST AGAINST PEACE 


The Y. P. C. U. of Lawrence, Mass., 
has sent the editor of Onward a signed pro- 
test against the “‘extreme pacifism” in the 
peace program of the National and State 
Y. P. C. U. boards. Signed by twenty- 
five members, including the minister, the 
protest declares that the position now 
taken by the United States in regard to 
disarmament is satisfactory; that most 
of the unioners are not of voting age, and 
therefore are “presumptuous” in circulat- 
ing petitions and advising the President; 
that “the utmost confidence’? which the 
Lawrence unioners have in our govern- 
mental leaders inclines them to think 
that they will take any further steps neces- 
sary, and they will do it in a way that will 
reflect honor upon themselves -and the 
great nation which they represent. 

The protest is accompanied by a letter 
from the president, who says Lawrence 
studied this matter deliberately and care- 
fully, and feels that there are other unions 
which disapprove of the “extreme paci- 
fism” of the national Y. P. C. U. This 
protest will give them a chance to register 
their sentiments. 

Editorially, we note with interest the 
conservatism of this protest. It sounds 
exactly like the reaction which certain 
adults offer to the peace program now 
sponsored by the Christian Church. 

We are happy to have this difference of 
opinion brought to light. We should be 
saddened if our comrades in large numbers 
took the same attitude, for it would amount 
to a repudiation of the leadership which 
has endeavored to make the Universalist 
Youth Movement meet this greatest of 
all problems confronting modern times. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


Within the past few days every church 
school superintendent has received a 
letter of information, a printed poster, and 
a supply of envelopes, all having to do 
with the American Friendship Offering. 
Much time and thought have been given 
to the preparation of this material. And 
now it has gone out to cur schools with 
the hope that it will be received by friend- 
ly hands, and used thoughtfully and en- 
thusiastically. 

Here is an opportunity for your school 
actually to practise kindness; for your pu- 
pils to be friendly to these of another race, 
to share what they have (little though that 
may be in some cases) with others who 
have far less. Or, to state it another way, 
here is an opportunity for every Univer- 
salist church school to apply its Univer- 
salism to the needs of boys and girls in 
the Southland. 


* * 


WHAT HAPPENS AT PIGEON RIVER 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 

A great many things. The following, 
taken from Miss Powell’s report of last 
summer’s session, describes a few of them: 

1. A Treasure Hunt Class which did a 
whole Junior Mission Study book, made 
and acted their own pageant at the close 
of school, and read stories two grades be- 
yond their school grades as a matter of 
course. 

2. A Wood Work Department which, 
with almost no equipment, did wonders 
with toys, bird boxes, waste baskets, and 
trellises for themselves as well as for 
Friendly House. All departments had 
various kinds of handwork under the direct 
supervision of Annie Maxwell of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, assisted in wood work by Andrew 
Frazier, one of our own boys. 

3. There were two divisions of the 
Kauffman Sewing Class (aside from social 
service sewing), who sewed patch-work, 
slips, handkerchiefs, and did embroidery. 

4. The Weaving Department worked out 
its own original design for towel-weaving 
—a carrier pigeon—and made a real start 
on permanent weaving. This year we 
confidently expect to have a market out- 
put. When we acquire another loom we 
will weave rugs for immediate sale. 

5. Our Cocking Classes. These were 
incidental rather than planned before- 
hand, but important, as the boys begged to 
cook and were very successful at it. Their 
mothers were greatly edified and we trust 
somewhat instructed thereby. Our great- 
est culinary accomplishment was ‘“‘poor 
man’s soup,” which seemed relevant to 
the hard times. 

A visitor arriving in a work period would 
get an impression of beautiful scenery, of 
calm and quiet, of a few groups of children 
on Friendly House porch or under the 


trees. In a moment children emerging 
everywhere, pouring out of Friendly 
House doors, boiling out of the chapel, 
tumbling (boys) from Collins House. 
Then would come ball and relay races in 
the “bottom,” kites on windy days, horse- 
shoes by both boys and girls, all sorts of 
kindergarten supervised play on the special 
kindergarten compound. A few more 
minutes and as if by magic, with no ring- 
ing of bell, every one is at work again. 
A long marching line at nine o’clock for 
chapel, another at twelve, and all is quiet 
except the active brains of the resident 
staff (three this summer) who must plan 
for another day. The hearty co-operation 
and commuity of interest between prin- 
cipal and teachers solved every problem, 
lightened every burden, and pointed the 
way for greater achievement in the future. 


Yes, She’s Heading Straight for 
Summer School 


e Pte 


LENT—AN OPPORTUNITY 
William Wallace Rose 


The observance of Lent in Universalist 
churches is a pericd of deeper interest in 
the spiritual life—a time of inventory, so 
to speak, of the soul’s riches. Our people 
quite generally anticipate the season. 
They incline their ears to hear the church’s 
deeper message. Why not train our boys 
and girls in the same receptive attitude? 

There are two practical methods of ac- 
complishing this. The first is through 
more beautiful periods of worship in the 
church school and the Y. P. C. U. With- 
out fully adopting the form of liturgical 
churches, we can share the spirit of those 
who know how to touch the heart of man- 
kind with beauty, color and symbol. If 


religion is the poetry of life believed in, 
then Lent helps us to apprehend this side | 
of religion. Lent offers itself as a season — 
for stately services of devotion where | 
some great truths of life are caught, rather 
than taught. 

The second use of Lent in our church | 
school is one which was inaugurated in 
Lynn by my predecessor, Dr. Frederic W. | 
Perkins, and which I have been glad to 
follow. Four or five Sundays prior to 
Haster the several senior classes in the 
school and their teachers meet with the 
minister in the church auditorium for a | 
series of talks on our faith as it interprets | 
the nature of God and the universe, the 
ministry of Jesus, the Bible, and such acts 
of the soul’s devotion as prayer, worship, 
and service. The claims of church mem- 
bership are put before the group, though 
no pressure is brought to bear on indi- 
viduals. Out of this training class comes, 
annually, a reasonable number of new 
members to the church. 

In the course of events, members of the | 
senior group attend this Lenten class at | 
least three years. All class members at- | 
tend, whether members of the church or 
not. The procedure is simple and the re-_ 
sults profound. 

In every church there is likely to be a 
gap between the school and the congrega- 
tion—a gap which many never bridge. 
Sometimes it must appear to young people | 
that the church school is an end in itself, |} 
and graduation or evaporation from it |} 
ends all responsibility to the minister and |} 
people. In Lynn we have excellent liaison || 
organizations, if that name may be ap- |] 
plied, and are gathering the fruits of such } 
in the growing interest and participation |} 
of our young people in the adult activities || 
of the parish. 


* * 


FISH FOR OUR NET 


A number of our church school workers || 
who know the many calls made each year | 
upon this office for information concerning ||) 
Christmas and Easter pageants, dramas, || 
and plays, have acquired the habit of || 
sending us word of services used, together ||; 
with their estimate of them. All of this 
information is fish for our net, and we are 
exceedingly grateful for it. Already sev- || 
eral have reported on Christmas. If 
your church or school sponsored a par- 
ticularly fine Sunday service or mid-week || 
play, your word of it sent to the office now } 
and put in our Christmas file may be of 
great help to some inquirer next year. 

* * 


ABOUT SUFFOLK 


Next week Professor Ratcliff, president || 
of the G. S. S. A., will tell us what hell 
thinks about the school for Negro boys 
and girls in Virginia, which our American|| 
Friendship Offering has made possible. 
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Among Our (enteches | 


New York 


Prescott House.— 
‘Through the  gener- 
osity of our church 
members and friends, 
Prescott House was 
able to help ten fami- 
lies with baskets of 
food, five received 
money and ten were 
given new shoes and clothing. One friend 
dressed ten dolls. How the little girls en- 
joyed them. The three Christmas trees, 
one large and two small, were shipped 
from Vermont. The dolls, auto milk 
wagon and carts for the play school were 
given by one of the members. The tree 
in the play room was decorated by the 
children with their own hand work. The 
tree in the lower hall was decorated by the 
sewing school kindergarten children. 
Christmas parties were held by all the 
clubs. The school lunch children were well 
remembered with ice cream, candy and a 
pretty handkerchief for each child. The 
Prescott Mothers’ Club sent to Welfare 
Island 394 colored bags containing candy, 
fruit, crackers, handkerchief, beads, pipes, 
and tobacco which were given to the old 
people on Christmas morning. The club 
has been doing this Christmas giving for 
twenty years. * * Metropolitan Al- 
liance.—The January 8 meeting at the 
Temple Bethel, Fifth Ave. and 76th St., 
was a joint meeting of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. Rabbi Louis I. Newmann de- 
livered an address upon ‘‘The Ethics of 
Robert Browning.” * * Chapin Home.— 
On Christmas Day there was a tree in the 
sun room, with gifts for all, and a bounti- 
ful turkey dinner. Friends of the Home 
were very generous and there were gifts of 
fruit and jellies for all, and several Christ- 
mas entertainments. The Crescendo Club 
of Jamaica held a vesper service in the 
chapel, and just before Christmas they 
gave the pageant, “The Nativity.” The 
Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing gave their 
annual concert on the Saturday evening 
preceding Christmas. On Sunday, Dec. 
27, there was a Christmas service in the 
chapel with special music, and appropriate 
sermon by Rev. H. Elmer Peters of Floral 
Park. On Dec. 13 Rev. Benj. F. Saxon 
of New York City conducted the chapel 
services and on Jan. 10 Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord of Mt. Vernon was the speaker. 
During the past few weeks five of the mem- 
bers of the Home family have died, four 
of them being Universalists. * * Floral 
Park.—The pastor, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
furnishes these items: On Dec. 3 the 
Women’s League sponsored a supper- 
lecture at the church. Dr. Thomas Ed- 
ward Potterton of the Church of Our 
Father in Brooklyn gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Home-sites and Haunts 
of Abraham Lincoln.” Our church is very 
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grateful to Dr. Potterton for this lecture 
and for all the other things he has done 
for us. A substantial sum was realized 
from both supper and lecture. Dec. 9 
and 10 the Women’s League had its an- 
nual rummage sale, which netted nearly 
$100. Christmas Sunday we had seventy- 
five present. At this service Joseph Wil- 
son Wachter, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence H. Wachter, was christened. 
On the evening of Dec. 22 occurred the 
Christmas tree and party with a large 
attendance. Sunday afternoon, Dec. 27, 
Mr. Peters preached the Christmas ser- 
mon at the Chapin Home. He was ac- 
companied by seven of his young people, 
who helped in the service. Our church 
here has a motto, ““A new member every 
Sunday.” We now have sixty-foury 
Watch us grow. * * Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U.—A junior Young People’s Christian 
Union has been organized by Rev. Clar- 
ence J. Harris at Washington Heights. 
Floral Park sends a delegate to the dis- 
trict meetings now. On Jan. 17 we shall 
have our first joint devotional at Floral 
Park. There will be a Metropolitan Y. P. 
C.U. bridge and dance at All Souls Church 
sometime in March. Three of our execu- 
tive board members have recently been 
honored with new posts in the state and 
general organizations. Miss Virginia Ed- 
dy of Newark is the national devotional 
superintendent, while Stewart Diem and 
Robert Polk are state trustee and treasurer 
respectively. * * Middletown.—The 
Fortnightly held two card parties in De- 
cember, and the Y. P. C. U. one. The 
Mission Circle had a turkey supper, the 
Fortnightly a chicken patty supper and a 
sauerkraut supper. All were held in con- 
nection with the annual church sale. The 
teachers of the intermediate boys’ classes 
held a party for them. The Y. P. C. U. 
enjoyed socials during the month and plans 
for a play on Jan. 29. The Fortnightly 
Christmas party was a gala occasion. The 
group assembled for supper at 6.30 p. m. 
and the evening was spent in playing games, 
singing carols, ending with the arrival of 
Santa Claus. On the 21st the annual 
Christmas party for the Sunday school 
was held in the auditorium. A splendid 
program was carried out under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Earle League. While Christ- 
mas brought a great amount of cheer to 
our parish it brought with it sorrow. On 
Christmas day one of the fine young 
women in the Fortnightly died suddenly. 
Ten baskets were delivered to homes of 
people who were less fortunate than most 
of us, and it was a great privilege for the 
minister to go about with these baskets 
and to see the faces of all the people light 
up with thanksgiving and joy. Flowers 
and plants were sent to all the shut-ins. 
Our Christmas services were very fine. 


On the evening of Dec. 20 we had our first 
Friendly Hour, modeled after those held 
in our East Providence, R.1., church where 
Dr. Morgan E. Pease is the successful 
pastor. Two children were christened on 
Christmas at the church. Recently Mr. 
Thorburn was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Ministerial Association. The 1932 
Young People’s Convention for New 
York State will be held in our church. 
The young people are already at work 
planning to make it the best ever. * * 
Southold.—The new minister and his 
family are now comfortably housed in the 
manse, which was nicely furnished by the 
ladies of the parish. Congregations are 
holding up well. The Men’s Club is a 
wide awake organization, and their bi- 
weekly meeting is well attended. Mr. 
Frank D. Smith and his helpers in the 
Sunday school conceived a Christmas pro- 
gram which should be practised oftener. 
It is obvious that our Christmas programs, 
speaking generally, tend to center the 
child’s interest in self. This year we com- 
pletely got away from that, and centered 
the children’s interest in those who were 
less fortunate, by getting them to bring 
presents rather than receive them. It 
was quite impressive to see the children 
march up to give a present with never a 
thought of receiving one. The minister 
plans to begin shortly a series of Sunday 
morning addresses on ‘‘What Liberals Be- 
lieve.”’ Much interest is being displayed, 
and the minister has been told by many 
who do not attend the Universalist church 
that they expect to hear all the addresses. 
This series is planned to meet the objection 
that ours is a negative faith. After a brief 
visit of Mr. Bird of Boston Headquarters, 
we now have a newly organized Y. P. C. U. 
It is small, of course, but there is great 
promise for this young people’s society. 
Recently they held a welcome party in the 
parish house in honor of our young people 
who are home from college for the holidays. 
* * Newark.—Christmas services held 
on Dec. 20 were well attended. The 
church was beautifully decorated by the 
Women’s Guild, assisted by the Mission 
Circle and the Evening Auxiliary. Mr. 
Garner preached at 11 a. m. on “The 
Following of a Star.’”’ A unique type of 
Christmas pageant presented in the eve- 
ning under Miss Virginia Eddy’s direction 
attracted a congregation that filled the 
church. The pageant was an adaptation 
of Ethel Rockwell’s “The Light—a Pag- 
eant of Peace.’”’ An attempt was made to 
present a great social ideal, that of uni- 
versal brotherhood, against the background 
of the tradition and beauty of the Christ- 
mas season. Native Indians, Chinese, 
Czechoslovaks, Negroes, Germans, Italians, 
French and others took part. Beautiful 
lighting effects, brilliant costuming, and 
continuous music by the Redeemer quar- 
tette, helped make the pageant a memor- 


able one. Mrs. E. A. Whitehouse was 
elected president of the Women’s Guild 
at its annual session recently, succeeding 
Mrs. C. H. Guinn. The Guild voted a 
gift of $500 to the church. The Mission 
Circle plans an active year in 1932. The 
first event will be the annual “Birthday 
Party” at the home of Miss Emma Kre- 
mentz. Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., 
spoke eloquently at the Community Forum 
Dec. 27 on “Is the Church Failing in the 
Present Crisis?” The question period 
brought interesting reactions from an 
audience made up of people of every shade 
of opinion from communist to conservative. 
“The most stimulating and _ intelligent 
question period I have had in recent 
months,” said Dr. Cadman. The Forum 
program for January is as follows: Jan. 3, 
Stephen S. Wise on “Has the Jew a Su- 
periority Complex? A Reply to Bernard 
Shaw.” Jan. 10, S. K. Ratcliffe on “Eng- 
land under Ramsay MacDonald.” Jan. 
17, Harry Dana, ‘With Shaw in Moscow.” 
Jan. 24, W. Beran Wolfe, M. D., ‘““How the 
Psychiatrist Cures His Patients.” Jan. 
31, Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair 
Lewis), on “Sinclair Lewis and Contem- 
porary American Writers.”’ The Forum is 
becoming increasingly well-known, people 
coming in from the surrounding towns. 
Hundreds are turned away nearly every 
Sunday night. Mr. Garner is working 
on a plan to extend the adult educational 
activities of the church by introducing 
one or two evening lecture courses on 
week nights. * * Mt. Vernon.—Mr. Col- 
cord lectured on Dec. 13 at the Bronx 
Free Fellowship (Unitarian) on ‘‘Sthenic 
and Asthenic Factors in Human Develop- 
ment.’’ Lawrence Wales Holden, or- 
ganist and choir director, has been putting 
much time into the church music. A 
feature of the church service is the fifteen 
minute organ recital given by Mr. Holden 
prior to the actual opening of the church 
program at 11 o’clock. A choir party was 
held in the reception room on the evening 
of Dec. 11. Christmas services, both 
morning and evening, were largely at- 
tended and our Christmas offering will ex- 
ceed any other in the history of the church. 
Mr. Coleord’s sermons during the month 
have interpreted the human experiences 
that are so common but understood more 
with “heart” than with “head.” The 
Young People’s Society held an outdoor 
skating party at the Playland Rink in 
Mamaroneck. It also held a “Believe 
It or Not’’ party, and its second annual 
Christmas card show. The church school 
gave a Christmas playlet, ‘Santa Claus’ 
Reception,’ at the Christmas party on 
Dec. 28. The choir gave a beautiful 
Christmas cantata as part of the Christ- 
mas service. Representatives from the 
International House at Columbia Uni- 
versity are to speak at Union and League 
meetings. * * Washington Heights.— 
The pastor spent the week of Dec. 28 in 
Washington, where the church boys as 
usual met the President and his wife. 
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This is the annual pilgrimage, which is in 
its eighth season, and is always a benefit 
to the church. A new section of roof and 
drainage reconstruction were a heavy 
drain on our treasury. On Sunday, Jan. 8, 
was held the first Washington bi-centennial 
celebration in any of our country’s churches 
churches. Arthur McDaniel, the presi- 
dent, has given the church the bi-centen- 
nial Plaque of Washington, which is the 
first one made and first to be erected. A 
special unveiling service was held. An 
informal reception was tendered Harry W. 
Congdon during the service Sunday, Jan. 
3, and on Monday evening, Jan. 4. This 
is the tenth anniversary of his coming to 
us. He is a lieutenant in the Post, church 
clerk, deacon and trustee, as well as general 
inspirer in all our work. He speaks from 
the pulpit usually twice a month. In ten 
years there is no record of ten absences 
from any church affair. The annual 
church meeting and New Year’s recep- 
tion is planned for Jan. 18 and a New 
Year’s dance by the young people for Jan. 
16. * * Divine Paternity.—Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester was the preacher Dec. 27. 
His theme was “Embarking on a New 
Year.” Dr. Hall recently preached on 
“The Quest of Happiness.” Mr. Andrews, 
the veteran organist of the church, is 
seriously ill. The Christmas message of 
the minister and officers of the church was 
winning in quality, and most attractively 
printed. * * Good Tidings.—A com- 
mittee of three ministers appointed by the 
trustees of the State Convention, the 
president, Rev. W. H. Skeels, Rev. Emer- 
son H. Lalone and the Superintendent, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, will aid the church 
in securing a new minister. Candidates 
are being heard. Parish activities are 
maintained by the initiative and activity 
of the consecrated laity. * * Our Father. 
—The usual Christmas celebrations were 
of high character, and enjoyed by large 
gatherings. January activities include the 
annual parish meeting on the 11th, the 
Business Women the 13th, with an illus- 
trated lecture, and the Men’s Club the 
18th, sponsoring an illustrated address by 
Mr. William Milligan Park on “Not a 
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Coin in the Hat but a Tool in Hand.” 
The minister of Our Father officiated at 
thirty funerals in 1931, and only two wed- 
dings. * * All Souls.—Two  exception- 
ally beautiful calendars were prepared 
by Mr. Greenway in December. The 
outstanding event Christmas Sunday was 
the dedication of a bas-relief, “Descent 
from the Cross,’ by the sculptor, George 
Grey Barnard. Last year Mr. Barnard 
presented All Souls Church with a replica 
of his famous marble statue “Brotherly 
Love.’’ In the latest gift Mr. Barnard de- 
clared his strong admiration and friend- 
ship for “Mr. Greenway. The Brooklyn. 
Eagle had an editorial entitled “Old Art 
and New Theology” that adequately 
pictured the thoughts of many people. It 
said in part: “The Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way of All Souls Church in Flatbush, 
original in his conceptions and his adap- 
tations, waiving much of form and creed, 
and almost shocking some of his ministerial 
brethren, has the background of Jesus 
of Nazareth, as understood in the apostolic 
age. His is the new theology that is ever 
old. The old art, ever new, bows to the 
new theology, ever old, when Mr. Barnard, 
who last year presented to All Souls a 
replica of his marble statue, ‘Brotherly 
Love,’ gives a five-foot bas-relief, ‘The 
Descent from the Cross,’ to the same 
worshiping body. And the bow is em- 
phasized when Mr. Barnard says of his 
friend, the minister: ‘His work is of unique 
character. His humane program is ideal 
for a minister. No one could have had 
such a program without having gone 
through the war. He was gassed and 
badly wounded. Why should we wish to 
do anything but follow Christ’s laws? 
They aren’t meant to be hidden. Mr. 
Greenway stands for real baptism by 
these laws.’ Goodness and truth, like 
beauty, provide their own excuse for be- 
ing. In his tribute to the Hollander who 
has made so much of an impression on this 
community, Mr. Barnard is just enough. 
Perhaps he underestimates the growing 
trend in all churches toward ideals that 
are almost identical with Mr. Greenway’s.’” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Rhode Island Letter 


After efforts covering 
a period of two years 
the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention has 
made arrangements for 
a radio broadcast of 
morning devotions every 
Monday morning from 
7.45 to 8 o’clock, over 
the Shepard Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
station W EAN, Providence. Theservices 
began Monday morning, Jan. 4, with 
Rev. William Couden, pastor of the First 
Church, Providence, as the speaker, and 
Miss Edith M. Collins as the soloist. 
Two years ago the president of the Con- 
vention (Mr. Soule) tried to arrange for 


the admission of our speakers to the series 
of morning broadcasts started over the 
Providence station by the Providence 
Bible Institute (a fundamentalist group) 
but the Shepard people suggested that the 
proposition be taken up with the Institute, 
and this was done. The Institute replied 
that owing to theological differences they 
would not include us in their program. 
Feeling that such a policy did not truly 
represent the Shepard Company the matter 
was again taken up with them, and they 
at once commenced a study of the situa- 
tion, with the result that some months ago 
they informed us that they would give us 
one morning each week, and so our Con- 
vention instructed its Superintendent to 
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organize the series. This has been done, 
and besides the eight ministers in our 
denomination in this state, invitations 
have been extended to thirty ministers of 
other denominations, with the result that a 
speaker voicing a liberal sentiment will be 
heard every Monday morning. It was 
most appropriate that Mr. Couden, as 
the minister of our First Church in 
Providence, should be the first speaker. 
‘The announcer introduces the _ service 
every week in the following words: ‘““We 
present the Gospel of Good News, a Mon- 
day morning period of devotions made 
possible by co-operation with the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention and co- 
operating denominations.’”’ The schedule 
for practically every Monday morning 
for the year has been filled, and within a 
few weeks the remaining dates will be 
filled. The list of speakers for January 
and February is as follows: Jan. 4, Rev. 
William Couden; Jan. 11, Rev. Harold R. 
‘Gustafson, New Jerusalem church; Jan. 
18, Rev. W. Earle Ledden, D. D., Mathew- 
son Street Methodist Church; Jan. 25, 
Rev. Wm. Appleton Lawrence, D. D., 
‘Grace Episcopal Church; Feb. 1, Rev. 
John M. Foglesong, Church of the Me- 
diator; Jan. 8, Rabbi Israel M. Goldman; 
Feb. 15, Rev. Ralph O. Harpole, Ph. D., 
‘Congregationalist; Feb. 22, Rev. Percy M. 
‘Spurrier, assistant minister Mathewson 
‘Street Methodist Church; Feb. 29, Rev. 
Robert H. Schact, Jr., First Unitarian 
‘Church. All of the speakers for the first 
two months represent Providence churches 
with the exception of Dr. Harpole, who is 
pastor of the Park Place Congregational 
‘Church of Pawtucket. Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
-wood of Woonsocket, by vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, has co-operated with 
the Superintendent in outlining and bring- 
ing about the series of broadcasts which we 
are proud to sponsor. This series does not 
cost us one cent, as the facilities of the 
broadcasting station are given freely. We 
shall appreciate letters of commendation 
or criticism of our Monday morning ser- 
vices, as we aim to develop a service that 
will be helpful to all, as also to make it of a 
liberal type in which we recognize liberal 
sentiment in other denominations. 
Now for a bit of news as to the churches 
jn our Convention. It is a pleasure to re- 
port that all are working at top speed ex- 
cept our Pawtucket church, which has 
been without a minister since Mr. Thorburn 
left several months ago to take up work 
at Middletown, N. Y. Pawtucket, how- 
ever, has been on the job and has had 
supplies and candidates every Sunday, 
and by the time this letter appears in 
print we feel confident a choice will have 
been made. In finding a new minister for 
Pawtucket the State Superintendent has 
had the splendid co-operation of Dr. Etz, 
the General Superintendent. * * At 
the First Church, Providence, Mr. Cou- 
den has been given the assistance of a paid 
worker who is giving time and talent to 
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the program of the Sunday school and 
other religious activities, while at East 
Providence Dr. Pease has been given an 
assistant who is building up a program for 
the Sunday school This helper is a stu- 
dent at Brown University, and, while of 
another religious faith than our own, he is 
taking a deep interest in our philosophy 
and is becoming very useful in our work at 
East Providence. * * The Church of the 
Mediator, Rev. John M. Foglesong, min- 
ister, also reports the beginning of an 
active year of service with the opening of 
church in September. * * At Cumberland 
Four Corners chapel Mr. Fred C. Carr of 
Providence, a consecrated layman who 
has preached regularly every Sunday for 
two years, has rallied a group of loyal sup- 
porters with the result that services are 
now held every Sunday morning, instead 
of Sunday afternoons for only a part of the 
year as in former years. A Sunday school 
has been organized. At Christmas the 
Chapel folks had a Christmas party at- 
tended by eighty-five people of all ages. 
* * While the president of the Convention 
was in Buffalo at the General Convention, 
Mr. Carr occupied the pulpit of the 
Harrisville church, calling on one of the 
laymen at the Cumberland Chapel to 
preach there. * * Our Pawtucket church 
had a fine group in attendance on the 
Christmas party. The Sunday following 
Christmas, Mr. Soule preached at Paw- 
tucket, and the afternoon of that day at 
a candlelight service Rev. William Cou- 


den was the speaker. * * Rey. Frederick 
A. Wilmot, who has filled the pulpit of the 
Valley Falls church since Mr. Hall re- 
signed to take the pastorate of the West 
Somerville church, resigned the first of No- 
vember, and the church has arranged with 
Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool to serve as minister. 
He graduated from the Moravian College 
and took two years post graduate work at 
Princeton and is now taking a course in 
Biblical Literature at Brown University. 
He is licensed to preach by the Reformed 
Church. He serves the church as preacher 
and works in the Sunday school, and is to 
do parish calling. * * At Woonsocket 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood is every year 
adding to his prestige in the community, 
although because of the increasing of the 
activities of his own church he finds him- 
self unable at times to keep up with the de- 
mands upon him for outside service. Dur- 
ing the fall Miss Alfreda Hodder, one of 
the young women in the parish, was made 
parish assistant, and she has been ren- 
dering valuable assistance. * * At Har- 
risville the minister with the last Sunday in 
January is ending a ten years’ service as 
pastor. The attendance and interest here 
are well maintained, although just at this 
time sickness has had its effect. Mr. Soule 
has planned to have Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
President of the General Convention, with 
him Sunday, Feb. 7, as the speaker to mark 
the beginning of the eleventh year of his 
service as the minister of this church. 
Arthur M. Soule. 


Massachusetts Letter | 


This letter is to be 
different, different, that 
is, from the usual kind 
of letter which ema- 
nates from Massachu- 
setts. In this message 
the writer purposes to 
pass on to the readers 
of the Leader a whole 
bunch of news items 
and reactions in practically the form in 
which such items have come to him from 
correspondents in the churches. * * Shir- 
ley.—The United Church: of Shirley 
demonstrates that a community church 
may actually maintain enthusiastic fel- 
lowship with two denominations. During 
this year, in spite of depression, the mis- 
sionary offerings and all denominational 
taxes have been raised in full, and the 
church has enjoyed the visits of the Uni- 
versalist Superintendent and the super- 
visor of religious education, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. Since membership in the 
United Church is not divided, each member 
is made to feel that he is a part of the 
whole Universalist fellowship, and as 
sharing equally, also, in all Congregational 
enterprises. While the union of the two 
denominations may in certain quarters 
be regarded as of doubtful expediency, in 
Shirley the two have come together com- 


pletely as an actual fact. * * Marion.— 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham 
began his work as minister here on the 
last Sunday in April. With the second 
Sunday in January services were discon- 
tinued, as is the custom, until the first of 
April again. Marion has a parish of 
staunch and loyal Universalists. The 
church comes first with them, and no 
sacrifice is deemed too great for the faith 
they hold dear. * * Amesbury.—It still 
pays to advertise. On a recent Sunday 
the item appeared in the church bulletin 
stating that the Ladies’ Circle needed a 
stove in the kitchen. At 3 p. m. of the 
same day a stove was presented. The 
parlor in the church has been thoroughly 
cleaned, new draperies hung, and the walls 
have received a coat of paint. The newly 
formed Y. P. C. U. meets in the parlor. 
The Haverhill Gazette, a daily newspaper 
of our neighboring city, heard of all these 
improvements and asked for a story about 
them as a “news” item. Christmas Sunday 
was a great day for us. In spite of a snow 
storm in the morning we had the largest 
congregation of the year. More than 140 
were at the vesper service in the afternoon. 
There were no lights other than candles. 
A chorus of twenty-five voices rendered 
carols. There was a double quartette in 
the morning. Assistance came from the 
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Clara Barton Guild of Haverhill, as well 
as from Newton, N. H. The vestments 
used came from the local Episcopal church, 
and Joseph O’Donnell, our Catholic 
friend, secured for us the candles. We are 
surely, if slowly, forging ahead. The new 
Y. P. C. U. is a live organization. * * 
Rockport.—A spirit of peace and co- 
operation broods over this quaint Cape 
Ann village. The Thanksgiving Day ser- 
vice was held in our church, with the 
Methodist Episcopal minister as the 
preacher. All the other ministers had 
parts in the service. Recently our pastor, 
Rev. George M. Gerrish, spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of the Congrega- 
tional Church. At a Christmas carol 
service on Sunday evening preceding 
Christmas, held in the Congregational 
church, under the auspices of the Sandy 
Bay Historical Society, singers from our 
church had solo parts. * * Franklin.— 
The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Grace Church was properly 
observed on Dec. 13. The church was or- 
ganized in 1856. Dr. Marvin gave the 
address, and letters were read from Dr. 
Selleck of Riverside, California, a former 
pastor, and from Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, who is a 
member of this church, and was ordained 
in it. When Mrs. Cary addressed our 
Mission Circle recently there were guests 
from Milford, Attleboro, North Attleboro, 
Norwood and Haverhill. Mr. Walter E. 
Mitchell, one of the younger members of 
our board of trustees, is also a trustee of 
the Doolittle Home in Foxboro. He is 
chairman of the Franklin Welfare Board, 
which is looking after the unemployed in 
Franklin and their families. Our church 
school is doing excellent work under the 
leadership of Mrs. Sturges Rice. Five of 
Franklin’s young business men are en- 
rolled as teachers. Can any church school 
match that? * * North Attleboro.—Fif- 
teen hundred dollars have been expended 
on the church property in repairing the 
roof and encasing all of the memorial win- 
dows with translucent plate glass. In 
doing this we feel that our church is largely 
protected against the rigors of winter. 
The annual fair was a financial success. 
The jewelry offered brought in the best 
returns. The junior vested choir, re- 
cently organized, sang with the regular 
senior choir on Christmas Sunday. The 
combined choirs numbered _ thirty-five. 
At the Christmas service two children 
were christened. A congregation of above 
two hundred witnessed the presentation 
of the pageant, “Let There Be Light.” 
The candles, flowers, and decorations made 
the auditorium into a place of great beauty. 
The minister, Mr. Potter, plans to or- 
ganize a dramatic guild in the near future. 
Legitimate drama will be studied and pre- 
sented. Some expense will be incurred in 
rebuilding the stage in the church school 
room for the presentation of these plays, 
but the interest aroused and the income 


received will readily dissolve the expense. 
* * East Boston.—Our church school is 
in fine condition. A few over forty have 
been present on the average. A con- 
structive program is being put on by Mrs. 
Vossema, wife of the pastor, and by the 
superintendent, Mr. Earle W. Dolphin. 
Christmas Sunday morning was very 
rainy, yet there were forty on hand. At 
Mrs. Vossema’s pageant in the evening, 
129 were present. The pageant was the 
“Christmas Story.”” The Christmas party 
brought out eighty. Some new families 
are sending their children to the school. 
On one of the Sundays in December Mrs. 
P. Baak was received as a member of the 
church. Mrs. Baak speaks five languages. 
Five new members have united with the 
church since Mr. Vossema became pastor. 
On January 13 the women put on one of 
the suppers for which they are noted. 
Each alternate Sunday evening a popular 
service is conducted by Mr. Vossema. 
This is_a well attended feature at our 
church. * * Essex.—On Dec. 17, the 
Sewing Circle held its Christmas sale and 
supper at the home of Mrs. Isabelle Barker. 
There was a good attendance with a fine 
financial result. On Christmas our pastor, 
Mr. Webster, preached on ‘Fulfilling the 
Manger’s Promise.” The pageant, ‘‘Ador- 
ation of the Kings and Shepherds,’”’ was 
presented in the evening, with members 
of the Congregational church participating. 
Mr. Manning Story, who for more than 
fifty years has been organist at the church, 
accompanied the carolers in their singing 
in the pageant. Interest is high and at- 
tendance excellent at all of our services. 
* * Brookline, Beacon Church.—While 
the congregations have not been so large 
as might be desired, the spirit of loyalty is 
as strong as ever. On a Sunday in the 
middle of December, Rev. Herbert S. 
Johnson, D. D., occupied our pulpit. 
Coming to us out of his busy life, his mes- 
sage and his presence were greatly appre- 
ciated. At Christmas time, the church 
school gave its nineteenth annual party 
to the children sent by the Morgan Me- 
morial. Santa Claus always attends these 
parties. The affair was in charge of Miss 
Stella Adams. Santa gave out presents 
and clothing to each child. In this way 
some Christmas cheer and light and love 
invaded homes which otherwise would not 
have known their presence. * * Stoughton. 
—Things are moving splendidly in this old 
First Parish. Congregations have been 
running considerably above one hundred. 
Our congregations are unique, too, we 
think, in that recently there have been 
present more men than women. Our new- 
ly organized men’s club of sixty-five mem- 


. bers is a vigorous body. More money was 


realized from the fair than at any time in 
the last fifteen years. The men had a 
booth of their own which netted sixty 
dollars. Many, noting these conditions, 
remark that it reminds them of the good 
old days, which some folks think are gone 


forever in the churches. Not so in Stough- 
ton. * * Arlington.—The- annual every 


member canvass conducted by the laymen | 
on a recent Sunday afternoon netted a — 


large increase in the total pledged, with 
a number of new subscriptions to our 


budget for 1932. All records in the way of 


the annual fairs were beaten by our Rain- 
bow Hall. 
The Y. P. C. U. filled the church with its 


annual candlelight service on December | 
20, when it presented, together with the | 
church school, the pageant, ‘Let There 
A New Year’s eve party was | 
conducted in Robbins Memorial Hall. 

The annual parish meeting is to be held | 


Be Light.” 


on Thursday evening, Jan. 21, with supper 
at 6.30. * * Marlboro.—The celebration 


The returns are above $1,100. | 


of one hundred years of organized Uni- | 


versalism, and sixty-five years of work 


since the church on Main Street was dedi- | 


cated, was a great success in every way. 


It aroused interest, and engendered new | 


courage. The young people had a fine 


watch night service and party on New | 
The candlelight service, be- 
gun inside at midnight, extended through | 


Year’s eve. 


the streets with the singing of carols. 
Through January our minister, Mr. 
Stevens, is giving five special sermons on 


“Men of Integrity and High Ideals,” || 
“Men Who Say They Will—But!” “The | 
men selected are Samson, Jacob, Herod, | 


Peter and Paul. In the order named these 


men are men who said they would, but | 
couldn’t, but wouldn’t, but shouldn’t, but | 
didn’t, but did. * * Brockton.—Dec. 20 | 


proved to be the banner day of Mr. Led- 
yard’s pastorate. The congregation num- 
bered well over one hundred. The offering 
was $76. The Matrons’ Club, the Mothers’ 
Club and the Social Circle have made 


Christmas contributions to the church |] 


which total $235. The Y. P. C. U. isa 
valuable asset to the church and the 
minister. At Thanksgiving time the Union 
looked out for needy families. At Christ- 


mas again the same kindnesses were shown. ) 
On Dec, 22 a Christmas party was given 


by the young people for fifteen of the un- 
derprivileged children of the city. These 
children were not connected at all with our 
parish. They were some of those whose 
home addresses Santa Claus somehow had 
lost. The church school, under 
leadership of Philip Rooney and his able 
teachers, is doing fine work. Mr. Richard 
Bird is to be with us each Sunday in 
January, helping our staff to establish a 
program of greater efficiency in the school. 
* * South Acton.—During January our 
minister, Mr. Wood, is taking for his 
preaching subjects, in the order of the 


Sundays, “Jesus Cleanses a Leper,” “De- |] 
Message of | 


nominational Day,’ “The 
Liberalism,” “The Man Who Lost His 
Shadow,” “The Narrow Door,” and 
“Where Is the Way Where Light Dwell- 
eth?” Every one notes the large increase 
in the size of the congregation. Starting 
his services as pastor with a congregation. 


the || 
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of eight, Mr. Wood had from that. time 
for six weeks an average of thirty. There 
were twenty-two children at the Christmas 
party and forty parents. * * Charlton.— 
Charlton is another of the federated 
churches. Our work goes on finely under 
the pastorate of Rev. C. S. Nightingale. 
One of our best organizations is the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Its meetings are 
particularly interesting because of the 
“round table’ features. The present pas- 
torate has rendered an outstanding service 
to the Universalists. There had been a 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Anna B. Parkhurst of Hardwick, 
widow of thelate Rev. Henry B. Parkhurst, 
was operated upon for appendicitis on 
Tuesday, Jan. 5. 


Mrs. Wm. J. Metz accompanied her 
husband home to Dexter, Maine, atter an 
eight weeks’ stay at her sister’s, Mrs. 
C. A. Moulton, in Dolgeville, N. Y. The 
illness ‘and death of her father, Rev. 
Dewitt Lamphear, occurred during this 
time. 


Mrs. Emma Lamphear, widow of Rev. 
Dewitt Lamphear, will now make her 
home with Rey. and Mrs. Clinton A. 
Moulton, Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Prof. Angus Hector MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University contributed the lead- 
ing article to the Dec. 21 issue of the 
Christian Register, on ‘‘Is Education in Re- 
ligion Losing Out?” 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., will 
officiate January 18 to 23 at the Morning 
Watch Service of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association broadcast at 7.30 a. m. 
from Station WNAC, Boston. 


Rev. Frederick S. Walker of Gardiner, 
Maine, accepts election to the pastorate of 
the church in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, Universalist 
missionaries to Japan, are soon to return 
after a year’s furlough, sailing on March 6, 
1932, from New York on the “Chinese 
Prince” of the Prince-Furness Line, Fur- 
ness-Whitby Co. 

Rey. Carl A. Seaward was unable to 
take his service in Swampscott, Mass., on 
Jan. 10 on account of a severe cold, and 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl substituted for 
him. 

Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday on Dec. 29 
at his home in Riverside, Cal. On Sunday, 
the 27th, he preached on “The Golden 
Years, or Life’s Garnered Grain.” On 
June 29, 1931, he celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation from St. 
Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y. 


Supply preachers in the vacant pulpits 
in Massachusetts on Jan. 10, as arranged 
by the State Superintendent, were the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Arthur W. Webster at New 
Bedford; Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, at North 


tendency to let the Universalist church 
dwindle away, and to keep only the society, 
or business organization, alive. Some of 
the strongest and most loyal members of 
the federation have been received by Mr. 
Nightingale as members of the Universalist 
church. * * In closing this letter, does 
any church or person know of an organ 
which could be presented to a faithful 
worker with children down in Chesuncook, 
Maine? Such an instrument is greatly 
needed. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Weymouth; Mr. Robert H. Lewis at 
Southbridge; Rev. Mr. Girelius at Prov- 
incetown; Rev. George L. Mason at 
Orange; Rev. Arthur H. Stainback at 
Tyngsboro; Mr. Reginald M. Deacon at 
Weymouth; Mr. Carl A. Storm at South 
Weymouth; Rev. Howard D. Spoerl at 
Swampscott. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Secretary 


and General Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, left Boston 
on Friday, Jan. 8, for Ohio. He attended 
a meeting in the Springboro, Ohio, church 
on Saturday, Jan. 9, and on Sunday 
morning, Jan. 10, spoke in the Milford, 
Ohio, church. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jan. 12 and 18, he attended the an- 
nual Illinois Ministers’ Meeting in Chi- 
cago. On Sunday, Jan. 17, he will preach 
in the morning in the Fork Ridge, W. Va., 
church, and officiate at the ordination of 
Mr. Francis W. Sigler, the minister of the 
church, on Sunday evening, Jan. 17. He 
will arrive in Boston on Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 19. 

Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, student at 
Tufts, and co-pastor with Mr. Storm at 
Weymouth and South Weymouth, was 
stricken very ill last week with what ap- 
peared to be an attack of gall stones. He 
was unable to keep his engagement at 
South Weymouth on Jan. 10. Mr. Storm 
preached that day, while Mr. Reginald M. 
Deacon supplied in Weymouth, where Mr. 
Storm was to have preached. 

Dr. H. M. Cary preached at the Con- 
gress Square Church, Portland, Jan. 10, 
and afterward addressed the Sunday 
school. On Monday, Jan. 11, he addressed 
the Pullman Mission, First Universalist 
Church, Lynn. Mrs. Cary spoke at the 
First Universalist Church, Cambridge, 
Jan. 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Twitchell of 
Auburn, Me., will celebrate their sixty- 
first wedding anniversary on Jan. 26, 1932. 

Miss Margaret Currier, granddaughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bliss Walker of 
New Haven, Conn., was married to Ken- 
neth Sprague Hubbard, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Everett Hubbard, also of 
New Haven, Saturday evening, Jan. 2, in 
the Church of the Messiah. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Theodore A. 


Fischer. D. D. After a wedding trip to 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard will live in New 
Haven. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. S. Kellerman will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage on Sunday, Jan. 24, 1932, at 
Blanchester, Ohio, having dinner at home 
with their children and grandchildren and 
receiving friends at the Universalist 
church from 2 to 4 p.m. 


Rey. Carl A. Polson addressed the 
annual meeting of the Baptist church at 
Edinburg, Ill., Dec. 24. While at Axtell, 
Kansas, recently, attending the funeral of 
an aunt, he gave the address at a meeting 
of the Men’s Brotherhood of the Lutheran 
church there. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. At the annual December Lib- 
erty Bell Service the threatening deficit in 
current expenses was oversubscribed, and 
the church will come to the end of the 
year with all bills paid. This achievement 
indicates a real growth in numbers and 
consecration, as many of the members 
of the church have been severely handi- 
capped by the financial crisis. A new 
ritual was introduced into the Liberty 
Bell Service by the young people of the 
church. The Liberty Bell and flags were 
carried in dignified processional, and the 
young people presented a stirring ritual 
service for liberty and consecration. 

Riverside.—Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., 
pastor. The stress of the hard times has 
been felt in some loss of income, yet all 
obligations have been met and the people 
are undaunted. Dr. Selleck has been do- 
ing a great deal in community work dur- 
ing the last few years, not because he 
wanted to but because he was drafted for 
it, serving as president of the Community 
Hospital four years, and now president of 
the Council of Social Agencies of the 
Riverside Welfare Association, and on the 
program committee for the California 
Conference of Social Work to meet in 
Riverside next May. Dr. Selleck cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday on Dec. 
29. His people gave him a delightful 
surprise party at his house that evening. 
The church is looking forward with deep 
interest to the Institute of Liberal Religion 
to be conducted by Dr. Horace Westwood, 
Mission Preacher for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, in April. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, 
pastor. A new lighting system has re- 
cently been installed in the chapel and in 
the hallways, and new lights have been 
placed over the church entrances. An 
electric lighted cross especially designed 
by the minister has been placed high among 
the rafters in the church auditorium. A 
system of flood lighting has also been 
installed in the auditorium. New sign- 
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boards have been placed outside both the 
Buena Vista and Fenno Street entrances. 
A Wednesday evening service has been 
established and the congregation each week 
has averaged over seventy. At these 
mid-week meetings Mr. Walker has been 
giving a series of programs on the general 
subject of “Aspects of Greatness in New 
England Life and Literature.” Sunday 
vesper services have been started, to 
continue until after Easter. 
Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. On Friday, Nov. 27, our Fort- 
nightly Club, composed of the younger 
married ladies, sponsored a dance in the 
high school auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Pauline Thompson and Mrs. 
Ethel Hines, and on Tuesday, Dec. 1, the 
club held an Oriental supper and bazaar, at 
which over 300 persons were served. 
The decorations were Oriental, the wait- 
resses wore Oriental costumes, Oriental 
goods were on sale, and there was Oriental 
music by a three-piece orchestra. The 
president of the club, Mrs. Winnie Winder, 
was the general chairman, and Mrs. Grace 
Mooney the supper chairman. There was 
a large congregation Christmas Sunday, 
Dec. 20. The chorus choir rendered 
“There were Shepherds,” by Wilson, and 
“A Christmas Carol,” by Spence. The 
opening service of the church school was 
devoted to a special Christmas program 
conducted by one of the teachers, Mrs. 
Pearl Davis, and her class of junior girls. 
A church school Christmas party was held 
at the church, Tuesday, Dec. 22. There 
was a Christmas tree, and Santa Claus 
distributed many presents. There has 
been a gratifying increase in membership 
this fall and winter, in the church school. 
The plan, inaugurated by our superin- 
tendent, C. H. Line, of having a teacher 
or a teacher and his or her class responsible 
for opening services on special Sundays 
has worked very successfully. For in- 
stance, Mr. Gammons, a teacher of a senior 
group of boys, conducted the Peace Day 
program on Nov. 15; Fred Hodson, teacher 
of a junior group of boys, conducted the 
Thanksgiving service on Nov. 22; Mrs. 
Davis, a teacher of junior girls, was assisted 
by her class in presenting a Christmas 
program, and the pastor gave a New 
Year’s talk to the school. The Clara 
Barton Guild girls met at the home of 
Mrs. S. R. Carsley for a Christmas supper 
on Dec. 23, and to fill good cheer baskets 
to be distributed before Christmas Day. 
On Monday, Dec. 28, occurred the golden 
wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace R. Paine, for many years loyal and 
steadfast supporters of St. Paul’s. There 
was a reception at the home from two until 
five o’clock, and at the church from eight 
until ten. An anniversary dinner was 
served at the church at 6.30 for the family 
and a few friends, by the Ladies’ Social 
Union, in which organization Mrs. Paine 
has been an inspiring force for a long, long 
time. Just before the evening reception, 


Rev. Charles Ricketts of Norwich, Conn., 
who united Mr. and Mrs. Paine in mar- 
riage fifty years ago, assisted by the pastor 
of St. Paul’s, performed a renewal mar- 
riage ceremony. All the seven children 
are living, and they and the seven grand- 
children were present on this happy oc- 
casion. The pastor of St. Paul’s gave a 
New Year’s talk at the Rotary Club Thurs- 
day, Dec. 31. On their annual guest 
night, Tuesday, Jan. 5, held in St. Paul’s 
church, the Palmer Women’s Club enter- 
tained at a lecture supplemented by mov- 
ing pictures on the topic, “The Romance 
of News Gathering.” Alton Hall Black- 
ington, formerly of the Boston Herald, 
gave the address. The Ladies’ Social 
Union of St. Paul’s Church had charge of 
the refreshments, decorations and general 
entertainment of the guests. 

Lawrence.—Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Robbins has started upon 
his twenty-fifth year as our minister. 
On Thanksgiving Sunday a congregation 
of 216 persons was present. On Dec. 20, 
345 persons were on hand. The offering 
was $207. <A large chorus, under Dr. Rob- 
ert Farquhar’s charge, rendered a wonder- 
ful musical program. The annual parish 
supper, served free, was held on Wednes- 
day evening, Jan.6. About three hundred 
were present. Our church requires about 
$11,000 per year for running expenses. 
Near to $4,000 of this comes in from pew 
rentals, Sunday collections, and interest on 
funds. The remaining $7,000 is secured 
by subscriptions. Provision has been 
made to pay $1,000 on the new organ, 
Nearly $400 was paid the past year on the 
organ. The annual parish gathering was 
a delightful affair. The church quartette 
sang several times. In Dr. Robbins’ 
report for the year, it was shown that six- 
teen new families have been added to the 
parish strength. Dr. Burgess and Mr. 
Sherman, chairman of the parish com- 
mittee, were the speakers for the church. 
A local Methodist minister and the new 
curate of a neighboring Episcopal church 
brought greetings from sister churches. 
The State Superintendent, Dr. Coons, 
brought a message in regard to the special 
need of the church in this time of general 
depression. 

Amesbury.—Revy. Edwin L. Noble, 
pastor. Our church joined with the 
others in the observance of the annual 
Week of Prayer. The meetings on the 
first three evenings were held in our 
church. On Sunday evening Rey. E. 
Tallmadge Root of Somerville, former 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, was the preacher. 
Mr. Noble had the service on Monday 
evening, while Rev. Howard Hoelb of the 
Baptist church preached on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Mr. Noble and his wife were gen- 
erously remembered at Christmas with 
gifts of gold, flowers, plants, and table 
delicacies. Mr. Woodward is very popular 
as superintendent of the church school, 


The annual parish meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 6. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. 


taking part was a Mason. 
Howard, past Master of Henry O. Price 
Lodge, Charlestown, gave the address, and 
George O. Nelson, past Master of Somer- 
ville Lodge, the prayer. 


Quartette sang two selections. On Nov. 


George E. 
Laymen’s Sun-_ 
day was observed Oct. 25, taking the form _ 
of a Masonic Sunday. Every member | 
Walter S.. 


The Harvard | 


4 in the church auditorium a concert was | 


given under the direction of Mrs. Eden C. 
Hall, with Phidelah Rice, who read from 
“Great Expectations” by Dickens, Hunt- 
ington Rice of New York, baritone soloist, 


Mrs. Jean Wilson, soprano, and the church | 


organist, Mr. Mark Dickey, accompanist. 


On Nov. 9 a community concert was given — 


in the parish house by the Somerville | 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies, | 
of which Mrs. Edwin M. Powers of this / 
society is president, seven denominations | 
At Thanksgiving time, under | 
the direction of Mrs. R. Y. Gifford of the | 


taking part. 


Good Will Fund, forty-seven baskets were 
sent to the sick and needy. During No- 
vember Dr. Leighton preached a series of 


stirring sermons on The Man Who Used / 
Nature, Who Used His Tongue, Who | 


Used His Faith, Who Used Nothing, Who 
Used the Gang. 
annual fair was held in the parish house, 
Mrs. Raymond Wiley, chairman. Supper 
and entertainment were enjoyed both 
nights, At the Christmas season the vested 
choir, under the direction of Mark Dickey, 
organist, and assisted by Ralph Smalley, 
cellist, sang Christmas anthems at the 
morning service. The church was beauti- 
ful with Christmas trees, fir boughs and 
poinsettias, arranged by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Y. Gifford, Mr. and Mrs. George Whit- 
ing, and Mr. Ryder. A pageant was given 
in the evening by members of the church 
school, Charles Robinson, superintendent,. 
George O. Nelson, former superintendent, 
being reader, and Dr. Leighton the Voice. 
On Wednesday evening, Dec. 23, Santa 
Claus visited the parish house and dis- 
tributed gifts from the Christmas tree to 
every one present, and on Christmas eve. 
the choir went caroling, giving much 
pleasure to the sick and shut-ins. Re- 
hearsals are now going on for the annual 
Men’s Club show to be given in February 
under the direction of Raymond Wiley. 
The club, Laurence S. Howard, president, 
has presented some fine speakers this 
season. In November, the “Barton Re- 
view”’ was given by the Clara Barton Guild. 
They also gave the program at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Woman’s Union, At 
the Ncvember meeting of the Union, Mrs. 
Anna Tillinghast, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at the Port of Boston, gave an en-. 
lightening talk on her work, and to this 
meeting were invited the other women’s. 
church societies of the city. In the early 
fall Dr. Leighton officiated at the weddings. 


On Dec. 8 and 9 the | 
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of several of his young people. Miss 
Audrey Murm of Melrose came back to 
her home church to marry Mr. Carl O. 
Beloff of Swampscott. They will reside in 
Swampscott. In September Miss Elinor 
Powers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
M. Powers, an active worker in the church 
school, became the bride of Charles Gerry 
Nichols of Akron, a former Somerville boy 
and member of this church. They are 
starting their new life in Akron, Ohio. 
Ten days later Miss Edith Carleton and 
Mr. Louis Smith, a member of the parish 
committee, were married and will remain 
in Somerville. All the weddings were 
held in the church with the receptions in 
the parish house. On Dec. 16 a sad loss 
befell the church when Mr. Alonzo H. 
Haines, chairman of the parish committee. 
died. He was an active and willing 
worker always ready to do more than his 
share, and his loss will be felt in many de- 
partments of the church. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rey. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Two weeks before Christmas, a beautiful 
electric cross was presented to the church 
by Mr. Clare Secor and the pastor. Mr. 
Secor is a world war soldier and a good 
member of the church. The cross was 
placed over the organ and floods the 
church with light from above. The dedi- 
cation service was extremely impressive, 
and was attended by a large congregation. 
On Christmas Sunday, the regular choir 
of twelve voices under the leadership of 
Mrs. Sluyter presented the cantata “The 
Music of Bethlehem.’’ It occupied the 
entire time of the morning service. The 
Towanda church has a splendid choir. 
Miss Eilenberger presided at the organ. 
Mr. Edward Walker played the offertory 
solo on the cornet. The auditorium was 
trimmed with evergreen ropes, laurel 
wreaths and poinsettias. On Christmas 
Sunday evening, the Sunday school as- 
sisted by the choir, presented “A Royal 
Welcome,” with some additions. Sunday, 
Jan. 3, eighty-six were in attendance at 
the Bible school. On Monday evening 
of Christmas week, the Sunday school 
held their annual Christmas party and 
tree. There was a program of music and 
recitations, besides a story by Mrs. Ethel 
Russell. Over 125 were present. Then, 
on the first Sunday evening in January, 
the annual candlelight service was held, 
conducted by Mrs. Maude Kershner. 
She spoke of Christ as the Light of the 
World, and a large candle in front of the 
altar was the symbol. Back of the altar 
were twelve candles representing the 
twelve apostles. These were lighted and 
named. Then, turning to the congrega- 
tion, the leader told the story of the com- 
ing year as twelve young ladies came for- 
ward one by one and each told the story 
of her month. Then they all came to- 
gether around the central light and formed 
a cross of candles. Then they slowly 
marched out while “Walk in the Light” 


was sung. Mr. Herrick spoke briefly on 
the prospects of the New Year with op- 
timism and confidence. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. This church has 
been very active and generous in aiding 
the city in its efforts to relieve suffering 
because of the present conditions of 
business and industry. The Christmas 
season was duly observed, and on Jan. 3 
at the New Year’s celebration of holy 
communion three new members were re- 
ceived into church membership. 

Foxboro.—The loss of the pastoral 
care of Dr. Arthur W. Grose is regretted 
by the people of this old parish. His fare- 
well service, Dec. 27, was a testimony of 
their love for him in the large attendance, 
the beautiful music and a reception in 
the vestry after the service. Rev. William 
Couden, minister of the First Church, 
Providence, becomes stated preacher at 
Foxboro, an arrangement made possible by 
the fact that the service in the latter place 
comes at an hour which does not conflict 
with the services in Providence. He began 
his work Jan. 8. A good congregation 
assembled and pleasant relationships have 
begun between the parish and the new 
pastor. 

Vermont 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. A pageant was presented at the 
church on Thursday evening, Dec. 24. 
The events of the first Christmas night 
were depicted by about twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Sunday school under the direc- 
tion of Miss Olive Calef, assisted by Miss 
Kathryn Worthley and Mrs. C. A. Sim- 
mons. A well-filled tree was then dis- 
mantled. Mr. and Mrs. Simmons had as 
a guest recently Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, 
Superintendent of Churches. Mr. Pen- 
noyer will preach in our church on Feb. 
21, and the occasion is to be one of com- 
munity importance, combining religious 
and patriotic features. More details will 
appear later. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, Jan. 18. Hour: 10.45 
a.m. Place: Church of the Redemption. 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, 
Speaker: Miss Nancy Byrd Turner. 
Subject: “A Poet Tells Her Own Story.” 

This program will be a radical departure 
from anything given before this groud 
during recent years. Miss Turner, known 
to every one as the author of “The Ballad 
of Lucky Lindbergh,” is to-day the lead- 
ing poet of New England. She has re- 
ceived many high honors, including the 
award of the Golden Rose, which was be- 
stowed in 1930. The committee has been 
allowed to choose from her many pro- 
grams and has selected the one that has 
proved most popular with her audiences. 
Guests will be made welcome at this 


meeting. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 84) 
false standards, graft and hypocrisy? 
Before his very eyes are the finer qualities 
of life—the sympathy and understanding 
of his surgeon father, the religious sincerity 
of a high-minded mother. In spite of all 
the ugliness there is an ‘‘abiding heaven of 
faith” for those who will open their eyes 
to see it. Mr. Poole is contributing little 
to building ‘‘a better future for mankind” 
by depicting as a hero a mocker and de- 
stroyer who sees only the greed, hypocrisy 


and violence around him. 
M.G.S. 


* * 


For Young Readers 


The Amazing Adventures of Ali. By 
Maud Lindsay. Illustrations by W. M. 
Berger. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$2.00.) 

A tale of Arabia, beautifully illustrated 
in color, which takes the boy or girl reader 
into the bazaars, the desert, and out of the 
way places; there is adventure, but the 
romance is provided with a background of 
realistic description. A wholesome story, 
well-told. For eight to twelve year old 
boys and girls. 


* * 


FOUNDERS DAY IN PORTSMOUTH 


The service on Sunday morning at the 
Universalist church was observed as 
Founders’ Day. After the sermon, which 
was dedicated to the founders of the church, 
the following memorials given in the past 
were individually recognized. Memorial 
windows: ‘“‘In loving memorial to Thomas 
S. Gammon, 1815-1894, and Anna T. 
Gammon, 1920-1896.”’ “In loving mem- 
ory of William A. Plaisted, 1827-1887.” 
“This window is given by Miss Elizabeth 
Vaughn as a memorial to the Vaughn 
family, who from the beginning of the so- 
ciety until the present day have been faith- 
ful workers therein.” “In memoriam, 
Abraham Quincy Wendell, 1813-1882. 
Oliva Simes Wendell, 1813-1892.” “In 
memoriam, James Merrill Carr, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, 1855-1885.”’ 

Baptismal font—In memoriam, Frances 
C. Jarvis, 1807-1876, and his wife, Maria 
Bishop Jarvis, 1807-1881. 

Pulpit—To the glory of God and in 
memory of Joseph Moulton and Sarah 
Drown, his wife, 1868-1869. 

Lecture—In memory of Warrenton 
Moulton, 1859. 

Altar—In memcry of Joseph William 
Moulton, 1864. 

Chancel chairs—Presented to the Uni- 
versalist society by members of the Damon 
Lodge, No. 9, K. of P. Friends of Brother 
Curtis Dickens, June 17, 1900. 

Bible—A gift on the altar of the Uni- 
versalist church of Portsmouth, N. H. A 
son of the parish, Boston, 1885, Thomas 
Wendell Hickey. 

American flag—The silk American flag 
that is in the chancel of the church was the 


gift of the Women’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary 
to the G. A. R, 

Inscription on the bell: “I was first cast 
by Paul Revere in 1807 and recast by the 
Blake Bell Co., in 1896. 

“Yet my soul loveth, I speak you in 
Truth and soberness, calling the world to 
worship God. 
May my days of usefulness be many, 
Results of my labors meritorious, through 
Jesus Christ the same, yesterday and 
forever. Amen.” 

Miss Frances Knight of the Sunday 
school assisted in the service and as each 
of the memorial windows was called she 
lighted the candle at the window. A 
white candle was lighted on the altar for 
the ministers of the church who have in 
past served the church and who now have 
passed away. A red candle was lighted 
for the ministers who have served the 
parish and who now serve in other parishes. 
—Portsmouth (N. H. ) Herald, Dec. 28. 


Notices 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 


Jan. 19-22, Rev. Warren S. Archibald, South 
Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Jan. 26-29, Prof. Harold FE. B. Speight, Dartmouth 
College. ; 

Feb. 2-5, Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore, D. D., Yale 
Divinity School. 

Feb. 9-12, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Feb. 16-19, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C. 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S. S. J. ics 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rey. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New Work, Nie. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

ae 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license for one year granted to John W. 
Sears, Junction City, Kansas. Transfer of W. G. 
Price from the Ohio State Convention to Kansas 
Convention accepted. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
pe 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 27, at 1.30 Dem: 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
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the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 
Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
x ox 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Wesley G. Price ordered reinstated, having 
been engaged in secular business, and now returning 
to the ministry. Letter of transfer granted to Rev. 
Wesley G. Price to Kansas. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 


Obituary 
John Whittemore Farwell 


John Whittemore Farwell of No. 427 Beacon Street, 
Boston, who recently died at eighty-eight, was of 
an old Universalist family. Born at Waltham in 
1843, Mr. Farwell had large manufacturing interests 
at Lewiston, Maine. He was an early member of 
the Universalist Club of Boston, and was greatly 
interested in early history. For some years he has 
been one of the proprietors of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. In a quiet way, from his simple means, Mr. 
Farwell has for many years helped needy students of 
Tufts College. 

He SeeB 
Miss Abbie Pease 


Miss Abbie Pease of Newfields, N. H., died on 
Sunday, Jan. 3, 1932. She had been failing in health 
for several months. Born in August, 1860, she de- 
cided in early years as to her life work, and during 
her education prepared herself for a teacher. She 
began her work in this profession at the age of eight- 
een, teaching in her own state and in Massachusetts. 
The best years of her life were given to this work, 
which she loved. When her health failed she gave up 
teaching and engaged in the book business as agent 
for Stoddard’s Lectures and other books of a high 
order. 

She was a devoted member of the Universalist 
Church and of the D. A. R., serving this organization 
at one time as its faithful and efficient regent. 
Ever faithful to her task, true to principle and de- 
voted to her church, she was esteemed by all who 
knew her. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all Parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for Permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Merchant (to Book Traveler): “ ‘Sales- 
manship!’ Huh! I’ve no use for your 
book. I’ve forgotten more about Sales- 
manship than you ever knew!” 

Traveler: “Ah! Then may I show you 
this work on ‘Memory Training’—com- 
plete in twenty-four volumes?’—The Hu- 
morist (London). 

* ok 

As we understand Shaw the Russian 
system is ideal if you are a rich playwright 
living in England.—Manila Bulletin. 

* * 

Man is that peculiar animal who can get 
a good hearty laugh out of pictures in an 
old family album and then look in a mirror 
without as much as a grin.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Jones: “Sorry, old man, that my hen 
got loose and scratched up your garden.” 

Smith: ‘“That’s all right, my dog ate 
your hen.’ 

Jones: “Fine! I just ran over your dog 
and killed him.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Milwaukee proudly reports that all city 
bills are paid and the municipal treasury 
has a surplus of $2,234,000. Are we to 
conclude that Milwaukee’s extraordinary 
prosperity is one of the blessings of Pro- 
hibition?—Arkansas Gazette. 

a 

Convict (reading newspaper): “‘Dere’s 
justice for yer! A football player breaks 
two men’s jaws and another man’s leg 
and is de lion of de hour, while I gets ten 
years for only stunnin’ an old guy wid a 
blackjack.”’—Stray Stories. 

* * 

Neighbor: “Why is your car painted blue 
on one side and red on the other?” 

Speedy: “Oh, it’s a fine idea. You 
should hear the witnesses contradicting 
one another!” —Everybody’s Weekly. 

KA Ek 

Johnnie (called in from football): “Am 
I goin’ to have a bath to-night, mother?” 

“Yes, dear.’’ 

“Well, don’t you think I’d better go out 
and get a little dirtier?’’—Selected. 

* * 

The daily press carries the announcement 
that the twenty millionth Ford is coming 
this way on a tour of the country. Let ’er 
come. The 19,999,999 passed here Sunday. 
—Dallas New Era. 

* * 

Stockette: ‘“He who laughs last laughs 
best.’ 

Sellers: “Yeah, but he soon gets a repu- 
tation for being dumb.’’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

Did Mrs. —— plan the murder of the 
two women whose bodies were found in 
trunks a week before the crime was com- 
mitted?—Bradenton (Fla.) paper. 

* * 


The more you study a great man’s 
remedy for dull times, the more you wonder 
what made him great.—Stockton Record. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’”’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

8. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


oe 


GODD ARD A Deepacseyy School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard Scheel for Girls 


E, 


Mention Leader in request for information 


case ee) 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS | 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 


adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo. 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho:: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 


Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil/’ 
up your own institution. 
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Embodies Every Modern Feature in Dictionary Making 


New Universal “Graphic” Dictionary 2: 


Includes Thousands of New Words in Aviation, Radio, and Other 
Fields of Present-Day Activities that have recently come into use 


Encyclopedic Contents 


Contains Synonyms and 
Antonyms, Mythological 
and Classical Names, 
Terms used in Commerce 
and Law, Tables of 
Weights, Measures and 
Money, Christian Names, 
Parts of Speech, Prefixes 
and Suffixes, Forms of Ad- 
dress, Abbreviation, ete. 


-xzS 


Shows at a Glance 


How to divide each word 
into syllables, whether or 
not a word begins with a 
capital letter, how to pro- 
nounce each word. 


9) 


At UY 


Also contains an appendix 
containing valuable infor- 
mation, 


Useful in 


HOME, SCHOOL 
and OFFICE 


Large, Clear Type with Thumb Index, Durably Bound 
in Red Simulated Leather, Semi-Flexible, Red Edges 


anywhere tor ONE DOLLAR 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE :: 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


